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PREFACE 
BY THE PRIME MINISTER 


I FEEL sure that the articles, from the pen of 
Captain Anthony Eden, M.P., republished in 
this volume will be widely read as they deserve 
to be. Written during the recent tour of the 
British Delegation which attended the Empire 
Press Conference in Australia, they present a 
most interesting picture of various parts of the 
Empire. We may not all agree with every one 
of Captain Eden’s comments, or with all his 
conclusions, but we shall at least agree that he 
is a shrewd observer. 

I would not have the readers content merely 
with reading; for obvious reasons it is not every- 
body’s good fortune to be in a position to go 
round the world and visit the more distant 
portions of the Empire, but to all who can do so 
I would unhesitatingly say: ““Go out and see 
the Empire for yourself, or see as much of it as 
your opportunities will permit.”’ 

I am convinced that for the development of 
our great inheritance on right lines there is no 
factor so important as co-operation based upon 
mutual knowledge, and that there is no adequate 


substitute for the knowledge which comes from 
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travel and personal contact. Only by getting 
together can we really understand and appre- 
ciate each other’s point of view; and for none 
is it more important than for members of our 
Legislature to acquire this first-hand knowledge. 
Captain Eden has set a good example not only 
in having taken advantage of the opportunity 
afforded of seeing so much of the Empire, but 
also in having so fully recorded his impressions. 
If his articles should lead others to follow that 
example, he will, I know, feel richly rewarded. 


STANLEY BALDWIN. 
February 8, 1926. 
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PLACES IN THE SUN 


I 
INTRODUCTORY 


“You should have been here a few weeks ago 
when your fleet was here.” Thus a distinguished 
lady of one Dominion to a Canadian journalist 
in reference to the visit of the American fleet. 
We have chosen no forced example; a share of 
the guilt smaller or larger we each of us bear. 
We do not know ourselves. Maybe the English- 
man is the most guilty; he is an item in Europe, 
and European politics, inevitably perhaps, fill 
up so much of his horizon. The Imperial 
vision, the Imperial sense, is as easy to eulogise 
as it is difficult to attain; but the attempt must 
be made. 

The twentieth century is a century of world 
politics. The fencing of the nineteenth century, 
admirably adapted to the pages of a history 
book, is broken down. We can cozen ourselves 
no longer. The politics of the Pacific are not 
one whit less important to Great Britain than 
the politics of the English Channel. We have 
to stretch our textbooks. The world is the 
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British people’s stage; we have to span it and to 
focus it. Even in these days of easy and rapid 
travel the task is not inconsiderable. We are 
not used to the scale, the size of our Dominions, 
the giant distances, the extremes of climate— 
these we can scarcely conjure. How often is 
one asked: Is it warm in Australia? The 
question has less meaning than: Is it warm in 
Europe ? These distances so vast in Canada, 
in South Africa, or in Australia mould those 
countries’ destinies as surely as do our island 
seas mould ours. Spaciousness may present 
as baffling and obdurate a problem to states- 
manship as lack of space. Sometimes we are 
impatient: Australia is large enough, why can 
she not take immigrants at a greater rate? We 
forget that the vastness of Australia commands 
to make haste slowly. And so with other 
problems. 

Imperial co-operation, unity that shall be 
natural and inevitable, is constantly held up to 
us as an ideal to be striven for. It can only be 
attained by mutual knowledge. When England 
knows Australia as well as she knows France or 
Italy, when Canada knows New Zealand as well 
as she knows the United States of America, then 
will our Imperial problems in a large measure 
resolve themselves. Imperial conferences are, 
without doubt, valuable, but communing be- 
tween the peoples is even more valuable. 
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Statesmanship is puzzled with the problem of 
the redistribution of the white population of the 
Empire. Did mutual knowledge exist, states- 
manship and the course of years might find the 
problem solved. It is said that trade follows 
the flag. Where the sentiment exists it is truer 
that trade follows knowledge. How much of 
this country’s trade with the Dominions is due 
to a combination of sentiment and of that 
knowledge which common ancestry renders 
instinctive ? 

The coming years will show improved scientific 
means of communication. The budding force 
of some is felt to-day. It is generally assumed 
that these facilities will prove a stimulus to 
Imperial unity. They may; but that they 
must is a false assumption. To other countries 
equally with these islands will they bring a truer 
conception of our Dominions. The advantage 
will only be ours if we are in a position, based 
upon previous knowledge, to make use of the 
facilities that science will harness. We must be 
on our toes, and not off our balance. 

It will, then, be agreed that a more intimate 
mutual acquaintance between all parts of the 
Empire is the objective to be aimed at, even if 
progress must inevitably be slow and the road 
be sometimes encumbered. Such is the apology 
for the pages that follow. 

Something must be said of the circumstances 
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which made the writing of these pages possible. 
They are the outcome of observations made and 
impressions recorded when visiting Australia 
as the representative of The Yorkshire Post 
to the Imperial Press Conference, which was held 
in Melbourne in September, 1925. To our 
Australian hosts we owe a debt which we shall 
find it difficult ever adequately to discharge—a 
debt not only for abounding hospitality which 
characterised every stage and almost every 
hour of our travel, but even more for oppor- 
tunities created that we might see every phase 
of Australian life in every section of that vast 
continent, and see that life not in gala or on 
parade but in undress and in its daily setting, 
that we might at first hand study Australia’s 
problems, sympathise with her difficulties and 
appreciate her aims, that we might in fact and 
so far as the limitations of time would allow 
know Australia. 

To co-ordinate such a programme, to prepare 
it upon a scale involving thousands of miles of 
travel by rail and road and sea, was an herculean 
task. Our hosts of the Australian press are 
those to whom our obligations are greatest and 
our gratitude unbounded, and especially to the 
chairman of the Australian section of the Empire 
Press Union, Mr. J. O. Fairfax; but also, as our 
immediate hosts would be the first to wish us 
to acknowledge, to the Federal Government 
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and to the Government of each of the States 
who co-operated whole-heartedly in making 
our travels of the utmost real value. Equally, 
while in New Zealand, was every opportunity 
created of which an all too brief visit would allow. 
** You are seeing more of Australia than the great 
majority of Australians have ever seen,” one 
of our hosts remarked. Certainly no stone was 
left unturned to complete the facilities for our 
education, and years of undirected journeying 
might not have placed such opportunities at our 
feet. One real regret we have to register. The 
disturbance in shipping services caused by the 
prolonged strike of British seamen in Australian 
waters made it impossible to travel further west 
into Western Australia than Kalgoorlie, but that 
chapter perhaps we may one day be privileged 
to open. 

We have shown the motives that prompted 
the writing of the pages that follow; we have 
detailed the opportunities which made that 
writing possible. Should this book lead others, 
whose qualifications are more profound and 
whose time is more unlimited, to travel and to 
study within the lands of the British Empire, 
then it will have more than served its purpose. 
We but hope to whet the appetite. 


iB! 
ACROSS CANADA 


For any traveller there can be few more interest- 
ing journeys than the three thousand miles of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s line 
from Quebec to Vancouver. For the English 
traveller the journey has an especial appeal as 
giving him unique opportunities of realising 
some of the resources of the Dominion of Canada, 
of picturing to himself the rich potentialities of 
its future, while he rests his eyes upon its natural 
beauties which for the variety and extent of their 
fascination are nowhere surpassed. 

Of the construction of that line by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company it is not within our 
province to speak, but no traveller, however 
limited his technical knowledge, can accomplish 
the journey from Quebec to Vancouver without 
being compelled to wonder, not once but many 
times, at the genius and courage of those men 
who overcame every type of natural obstacle— 
and not natural obstacles only—in carrying 
through to a triumphant conclusion one of the 
greatest engineering wonders of the world. 

Every city, however fair within itself, must 
depend in a large measure upon the beauty of its 
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approach for the impression which it makes upon 
a visitor, and with cities as with people it is the 
first impression that counts. In this respect 
Quebec is fortunate. No city could wish a more 
favourable introduction than the broad waters 
of the St. Lawrence. 

It is misty as we approach the city; the vast 
expanse of the river is so smooth that the black 
smoke of a passing cargo boat is reflected to its 
minutest detail in the glassy surface. Not a 
ripple, not a breath of air, a heavy grey sky over- 
head, and away to the right little puffs of white 
cloud rise like jack-in-the-boxes from the very 
surface of the earth. A silence in which thought 
travels slowly. ... 

Quebec itself is an attractive old French city; 
its streets piled up in tiers and crowned with an 
old-time citadel, French names, the French lan- 
guage, black-gowned priests, and well-clad towns- 
folk. From Quebec to Montreal we traverse a 
country reminiscent of Essex or of Normandy, 
Small white farmhouses dotted chequerwise 
across the earth’s surface, a closely cultivated 
and prosperous land, Canada is a country of a 
painter’s skies. A vast stretch of sky overhead, 
cloudbanks grey and white, puffs of white cloud 
tinged with gold at the horizon, here and there 
a rift sufficient to reveal jagged fragments large 
or small of a translucent blue. A sky to make a 
painter’s palate itch. 
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Montreal is Canada’s largest city, fine broad 
streets and a residential quarter well laid out with 
a wealth of foliage and of grass such as to raise 
the envy of an English garden city. Not long 
after leaving Montreal the scene changes, and 
the train bends, twists, blasts, or burrows its way 
mile after mile through a country of trees and 
lakes and boulders. Pine and fir and birch rule 
here, with wild flowers blue and white in the 
undergrowth. Sometimes the trees stand ranked 
in tiers above the water shining in the strong 
sunlight, swaying and hesitating in the breeze 
like a crowd in the Stadium at Wembley; or 
again upright and motionless as sentinels con- 
scious of their trust. Fancy may linger here. 
A little log cabin on the hillside, a wooden hut 
by the stream’s edge in the valley, a wooden 
church painted white surmounted by its cross, 
whiter still against the green background. A 
fascination through which to travel but, it is easy 
to believe, a loneliness in which to dwell. 

For many long hours the train travels on, and 
gradually the scene changes. The country opens 
out, and we enter the prairie. The plain is not 
really flat, but stretches for mile upon mile, 
rolling in smooth and luxurious waves, brown 
and green and gold. Here and there the shadow 
of a passing cloud throws a giant splash of sepia 
or of violet. This is a big country, a generous 
country, a country in which a man may stretch 
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himself, amid Canada’s most spacious and 
impressive scenery. See it reflected in the mirror 
of a passing train: it is a picture sublime in colour 
and in composition. Here and there cattle dot 
the plains, and an isolated farmhouse; but scarce 
a hedge, scarce a tree. 

Winnipeg is the largest marketing centre of 
the prairies. It has grown in a few years with 
the development of the West, and at a great 
speed. Like the rest of Canada and of the world 
Winnipeg has had its difficult years since the war, 
but the prospects for the year’s harvest were 
very good at the time of our visit, and there 
were hopeful hearts in Winnipeg. 

After a few hours’ halt at Winnipeg, we travel 
on for a night and a day across the prairies, 
through Regina and Moose Jaw and others of 
these cities of the great plains. At twilight a 
haze descends over the prairie, softening its 
contours, mellowing its varied hues. A lone road 
stretches into the distance, interminable, until 
it is lost in the mist on the horizon. The air is 
fresh and very still. The rays of the setting sun 
slash the sky with orange and with gold. It is 
at this hour that man’s heart is made captive by 
the wizardry of the plains for ever. 

We pass Calgary early in the morning, and 
soon after enter upon the last stage of the journey 
from Quebec to Vancouver—the Rockies. The 
Rockies are mountain scenery at its very best, 
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and are increasingly popular year by year with 
tourists, especially from the United States. 
Titanic masses of grey rock capped with snow, 
rising to a height of eight or ten thousand feet 
and more. The mountain sides and the valleys, 
rich with a vast and “ tulgy ”’ forest of fir and 
pine, interspersed at rare intervals with the 
grey and silver leaf of the quaking aspen; the 
blackened stumps, and sometimes the dense 
smoke of a forest fire: the summer has been hot 
and dry in British Columbia and the fires have 
done much damage. Glaciers, mountain streams, 
torrents and waterfalls, still lakes; and a variety 
of animal life, from the bear and the moose to the 
gopher. Canadians are proud of the Rockies, 
and with justice. Through this mountain 
magnificence we drop to Vancouver and the mild 
climate of the Pacific. 

The problem of immigration holds chief place 
in the national life of Canada to-day. Canada 
needs more men and more women. A steady 
and vigorous growth in population is necessary if 
she is to develop her great resources, if she is to 
take the place which should be hers among the 
nations of the world. It should, moreover, be 
remembered that Canada needs this increase 
in population for other reasons equally as 
importantas the development of her broad acres ; 
she needs it to maintain her national integrity, 
to further the freedom of her national thought, 
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the vigour of her national life. The problem 
is a national one for Canada in the most literal 
sense of the word. 

Canada is suffering to-day from a continuous 
drain upon her manhood, and especially upon her 
young manhood, from across the frontier to the 
United States. To-day that drain is serious. 
Will it increase and how far will it affect Canada’s 
future ? We incline to the belief that for the 
next ten years at least that drain will continue, 
though a gradually diminishing force, and that 
by the end of that period, and perhaps even 
sooner, the tide will begin to turn. The next 
ten years are likely to prove, for this reason and 
for others, difficult years for Canada; but Canada 
is pursuing a conservative policy, she is hus- 
banding her national resources, she is not wasting 
her natural reserves. The wisdom of that policy 
will ultimately be proved. Canada has a right 
to ask from Britain for sympathy and for under- 
standing until wisdom reap its own reward. 

It is natural and welcome to us in the British 
Isles that Canada should first turn her eyes to 
the Mother Country, for she wants the best citi- 
zens that she can get. For the immigrant from 
the British Isles Canada has one commanding 
advantage over all other portions of the British 
Empire. The distance which separates her from 
the Mother Country is comparatively short, the 
journey relatively easy. This is an important 
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consideration, though its importance should not 
be exaggerated. 

Canada’s demand is almost entirely for agri- 
cultural workers, or at least for men who are 
prepared to work upon the land. It may not be 
many years before the country develops indus- 
trially, and then the demand for workers in 
other trades will expand; but for the present, at 
least, it is the agriculturist who is needed. The 
possibility of immigration from the British 
Isles is correspondingly limited. This is not to 
say that to ensure success in Canada a would-be 
immigrant must be first possessed of agricultural 
experience. Canada has plenty of examples 
of men who have achieved marked and brilliant 
success as farmers, and who had no knowledge 
of, or training in, agriculture when they first 
landedinthe country. Diligence and determina- 
tion in their case have carried them through. 
For the young man especially there are to-day 
opportunities enough as there were in the past 
to triumph over the handicap which a lack of 
technical knowledge must inevitably entail. 
Furthermore, conditions are so different in 
Canada that the British agriculturist has not so 
great an advantage as might be imagined over 
his less experienced colleague. 

At this point a word of warning is called for. 
The intending emigrant should obtain as much 
detailed knowledge of the conditions in Canada 
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as by all means he can before arriving at a deci- 
sion. Such instances of disappointment as there 
have been among emigrants have proved almost 
entirely due to a misconception of conditions of 
lifein Canada. Conditions of life as between the 
Mother Country and Canada do differ, and 
widely. That is inevitable, but the would-be 
emigrant will save himself much discomfort and 
perhaps some disillusionment if he spares himself 
no pains to ascertain as exactly as he may what 
those differences are. This wide difference in 
conditions is one of the most powerful reasons 
for advocating emigration when young. A 
young man will adapt himself more readily and 
with less effort to the new life. 

If any large scheme of emigration could be 
agreed upon between the two Governments it 
would certainly be of value to the British Isles 
to go to some expense to enable the emigrant to 
obtain training and experience in Canada before 
he is launched. Any money spent in such a 
way would be well spent both in the interests 
of Canada and of the Mother Country and of the 
Empire as a whole. 

In the meanwhile we may conclude with the 
epigram of a Canadian friend: ‘‘ Immigration is 
the sincerest form of flattery.” 


III 
BY THE SILKEN SEA 


WITHIN the memory of living man Vancouver 
had no place upon the map: to-day it is Canada’s 
chief seaport upon the Pacific, with a population 
within the town and its immediate vicinity of 
a quarter of a million, and a trade that is in- 
creasing. The story of its growth from a village 
of a few wooden huts reads like a romance, even 
in a country where the rapid expansion of cities 
has been the rule rather than the exception. 
There are those prophets who foretell that the 
age of the Pacific is soon to dawn. If this be 
so, Vancouver’s share in that age, as Canada’s 
western gateway, will enrol her among the great 
cities of the world. To-day half the population 
of British Columbia is centred in Vancouver. 
The town has developed more rapidly than the 
country, and Vancouver would be the first to 
benefit could the balance be redressed. In time 
this should be done. 

It is claimed for British Columbia by its people 
that it lives up to its name—that of all the 
Provinces of Canada it is the most British. 
It would be invidious and impossible for a 
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traveller to assess the strength of this claim, but 
in one respect at least the evidence is irrefut- 
able: the climate of British Columbia bears the 
nearest resemblance to that of England. Here 
are no extremes of temperature, of heat and cold, 
such as are to be found in all other parts of 
Canada. A rainy winter and a summer when, 
if the sun is more consistent in his kindliness 
than in England, the heat is never more than 
agreeable. 

A few hours’ sail brings us to Victoria on 
Vancouver Island, the capital of the Province 
and the seat of Government. We saw no more 
English city in Canada than this of Victoria. 
With its white villas, gardens brilliant with 
summer flowers and enclosed in hedges that 
might have been transplanted from England, 
with its wealth of trees in greater variety than 
on the mainland, Vancouver island is a small 
England on the Pacific. The mild climate, 
the beautiful scenery, and the opportunities for 
sport of every kind, have made it a favourite 
haven to which to withdraw when working 
days are done. We were sorry that time did 
not permit of a more general view of the island. 

The Parliament buildings at Victoria are 
impressive, and here, as in every capital of a 
Canadian Province, neither labour nor money 
has been spared to make these buildings worthy 
of their trust. Artistically and in the sites chosen 
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the Parliament buildings throughout Canada 
challenge comparison with any in the world. 

Canada is not a “‘ dry’ country, as the many 
visitors from the United States could testify, 
but each State has its own laws, and in some 
cases these reveal curious anomalies. The un- 
suspecting traveller may, if he be not warned, 
find obstacles in his search for the cup that 
cheers. In some towns, for instance, wine or 
beer or spirits may not be drunk with meals in 
an hotel, though they may be had at certain 
hours in another part of the building locally 
named “the tavern.” To the uninitiated ob- 
server it is difficult to appreciate the merit of 
prohibiting the drinking of wine or beer with 
food, and the legalising of what would seem a 
far less commendable practice: drinking between 
meals. Supposing that we admit, for the sake 
of our argument only, be it clearly understood, 
that the drinking of what is sometimes collec- 
tively called liquor—a terrible word—is harmful, 
surely its worst and most insidious form is such 
drinking at other than meal times. Moderation 
is then the less easy to practise, at least so we 
have been led to suppose, and the appetite is 
certainly less natural. Similarly it is not possible 
to obtain wine or spirits on the trains across 
Canada at any time. England is not the only 
country which boasts restrictions to vex the soul, 
and appetite, of man. 
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A sail upon the Pacific has its especial fascina- 
tion, and the twenty days’ voyage from Van- 
couver to Auckland should be long enough to 
harness the most obdurate to its spell. It is a 
lonely sea; day after day without sight of ship 
or land, and we marvel at the courage of the 
pioneer in these waters. Soft days, now and 
again heavy and damp, as we near the Equator; 
pale blue skies, with puffs of white cloud, coral- 
tipped at the horizon; the sea itself soft and 
caressing, deep in colour, glossy in surface. 
The Pacific is the silken sea. More wonderful 
at sunset, when, for short minutes, the sky is 
aflame with rainbow glory; to the last the sun 
asserts his sovereignty of the Pacific. Most 
wonderful at night when the stars confuse the 
mind with their multitude, and the moon rises 
silver from a sea that is black. 

Fair weather and a six days’ sail, and we are 
at Honolulu for a few hours’ stay. Much has 
been written of these islands of Hawaii, and their 
beauties have not lacked rhapsodists. These 
are the islands of flowers; flowering trees, flower- 
ing hedges, flowering shrubs. Write me the 
word ‘“‘flowers”’ the islands over: the golden 
shower, true to its name; the scarlet poinciana, 
dripping blood red; the hibiscus in all colours 
and all shades—its varieties are said to run into 
hundreds—and the royal palm. The climate 
deserves its reputation, perpetual summer, and 
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on Waikiki beach rolls the surf: Let those 
ride it who can; it is a graceful art. 

But in one respect these islands must yield 
pride of place to others of the Pacific, and notably 
to Fiji, They have been much developed, 
much advertised, and to this extent for the 
traveller who would see the South Sea Islands 
for themselves and as themselves they must lose 
something of their native charm. The popula- 
tion of the islands is over 300,000; of this total 
about 40 per cent. is Japanese; there are many 
Chinese, and some Philippinos, and others of 
mixed race. The islands are being rapidly 
Americanised. There are only some 22,000 pure 
Hawaiians, and even this small number is de- 
creasing. This is in contrast to Fiji, where the 
native population is, if anything, on the increase, 
and constitutes more than 50 per cent. of the 
whole. The islands of Hawaii are a possession 
of the United States, and the only portion of the 
“ All-red”? route from Vancouver to Sydney, 
which belies its name, but the English visitor is 
assured of that generous and warm-hearted 
welcome for which Americans are so deservedly 
renowned. If he be not under the British flag, 
American hospitality will do its utmost to make 
him forget it. 

Another week’s sail and we are at the next 
short break in our voyage: Suva, in Fiji. It 
will readily be admitted that to most Englishmen 
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Fijiisamerename. If we know that the islands 
form part of the British Empire, and if we re- 
member them vaguely as small dots on the map 
of the Pacific somewhere between the Equator 
and New Zealand, that is with most of us the 
full extent of our knowledge. Fijiis by no means 
deserving of this ignorance. 

The total area of the islands that constitute 
the colony is a little more than seven thousand 
square miles, or nearly the size of Wales. The 
census of 1921 showed a population of 157,266 
of all races. Of these less than 4,000 were 
Kuropeans, 84,000 were Fijians, and 60,000 
Indians. The Fijian is the landlord, and owns 
the bulk of the land of the colony, leasing it 
to settlers on terms varying up to ninety-nine 
years. Sales of land are prohibited, except to 
the Government, which in this, as in other 
matters, strives to hold the scales of justice fairly 
_ as between the native Fijian and the settler. On 
the whole it succeeds. The Fijians are a fine 
race physically, and a cheerful, pleasant people. 
There seems every reason to hope that their 
numbers will now steadily increase, and that the 
race will maintain its vitality, as the Maoris have 
done in New Zealand. For the most part the 
Fijians do not take kindly to manual labour, 
and have no need to do so, commanding sufficient 
resources for their daily wants. Indian labour 


has therefore been imported, and this immigra- 
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tion continued until 1916. From many points 
of view the Indian immigration has been success- 
ful. The labour has been imperatively neces- 
sary for the development of the colony, and the 
climate suits the Indians. They live and work 
under better conditions than would probably 
have been their lot in their own country. There 
is little intercourse between the Indian immigrant 
and the native Fijian, each living in his own 
community, and intermarriage is almost un- 
known. The Fijians are Christian. Among the 
Indians Hindus are in a majority. 

Though the islands are comparatively so 
small, have so few white settlers and are not as 
yet fully developed, their trade is by no means 
negligible. The value of the total trade of the 
colony in 1923 was two and a half millions, 
exports exceeding imports by half a million. 
Actually the figures for 1923 were exceptionally 
low, this being due in part to the general trade 
depression, in part to a temporary falling-off 
in the export of sugar. For each of the last ten 
years exports have exceeded imports by a com- 
fortable margin and in two years—1917 and 1921 
—by more than £1,000,000. 

Sugar is the most valuable export, the average 
production for the ten years ending 1921 being 
90,000 to 95,000 tons; about the same as for 
Trinidad and Barbadoes combined. The chief 
market is New Zealand, the sugar being refined 
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at Auckland. Copra, the dried flesh of the fruit 
of the coconut palm, ranks next in importance, 
this being one of the many valuable products 
of this omnipresent and beautiful tree. The 
trade in copra has shown a steady expansion. 
The cultivation of the banana is an important 
old industry and dairy farming an important 
new one. Cotton may again become, as in the 
eighteenth century it was, an active industry in 
the life of the colony. One important advantage 
at least is assured: a rainfall sufficiently heavy 
to spare the planter the cost of irrigation. Pine- 
apples and other fruits, cacao and rice are pro- 
ducts which are already being successfully grown 
or offer favourable prospects for profitable 
production. 

Enough has been said to show how varied 
and luxuriant are the natural riches of these 
islands. They await further development, but 
the intending settler needs both specialist know- 
ledge of the particular form of production which 
he intends to practise and a substantial capital. 
When the beauties of the islands become more 
widely known they should attract a large tourist 
traffic, and there is no reason why they should 
not ultimately rival Honolulu as a tourist resort, 
though it is to be hoped that the natural beauties 
of the islands will always be scrupulously pre- 
served. The climate is one of the most delight- 
fulin the world. No extremes of heat and cold, 
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almost a perpetual summer, and healthy. For 
instance, the hottest month of 1923 in Suva was 
February, with an average temperature of 
80°61° F., the coolest September, with an average 
temperature of 72°16° F. 

The scenic beauties of the islands are unsur- 
passed in the world. Rich and well-watered 
valleys—trivers are the chief means of transport 
within the islands—green hills, mountain streams 
without number, a rich undergrowth, picturesque 
native villages with their well-built dwellings— 
the Fijian has a reputation as a carpenter—for 
the most part still unspoilt by corrugated iron 
and other blessings of “ civilisation ’’; the whole 
carpeted with a luxuriant and brilliant green as 
fresh to the foot as to the eye, and glimpses of the 
blue waters of the Pacific, and of an island far 
away. 

It is with real regret that we leave Fiji; the 
memory of its beauties will long endure in our 
thoughts and in our dreams. Reluctantly we 
enter upon the last and shortest stage of our 
voyage to Auckland. 


IV 
THE GROWTH OF A NATION 


THE Dominion of New Zealand has special claims 
upon the attention of the Mother Country. Its 
affinity is in many respects closer than that of any 
other; New Zealand is the youngest Dominion, 
it has been most recently settled, and its white 
population is, almost to a man and a woman, 
British. The visitor will find this ancestry a 
source of pride, and justifiably so, to all New 
Zealanders. The settlement of the Dominion, in 
the main so comparatively recent an event, and 
the purity of the British stock, turns every New 
Zealander’s heart and eyes instinctively towards 
the “ Old Country ” as he invariably names Great 
Britain. Ask a New Zealander whether he was 
born in the Old Country, and the answer is almost 
invariably, ‘“‘ No, but my father, or my grand- 
father was, and my people came from Devon- 
shire, or from the North Country.” Add to this 
common parentage a territory only a little larger, 
a climate similar in its eccentricities if generally 
milder and sunnier, homes and habits the very 
duplicate of our own, and let all agree that the 
Britain of the Pacific is truly named. The atmo- 
23 
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sphere is very British, the sense of attachment 
to the Mother Country is very strong. For 
many in New Zealand Great Britain is still home: 
for the rest a second home. 

The Dominion is so young that there has not 
yet been time for the evolution in New Zealand 
of a distinct and national individuality as un- 
mistakable as that in Canada or in Australia. 
Yet that evolution is in progress, and the time is 
not far distant when the personality of the New 
Zealander will be as marked and as unquestion- 
ably his own as that of a citizen of any other part 
of the Empire. New Zealand is established as a 
young nation, its growth into a fuller and a larger 
nationhood is taking place to-day. New Zealand 
happily has thrown off sooner and more success- 
fully than certain other parts of the Empire the 
effects of post-war depression. This is all the 
more remarkable in that her efforts during the 
war were such as to impose a severe strain upon 
So young a country. New Zealand sent near a 
tenth of her male population overseas. 

Taxation in New Zealand is low, so low as to 
cause a twinge of envy to the overburdened 
British taxpayer, and the wages paid are high; 
which compensates for certain articles in the cost 
of living, which may seem dear to a traveller 
from England. 

The bulk of New Zealand’s exports are sent 
to the Old Country. The United Kingdom is the 
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Dominion’s best customer, taking more than 
80 per cent. of her exports, the most valuable of 
which are wool, butter, frozen meat, and cheese. 
In return New Zealand is a valued customer of 
the United Kingdom, having taken from us in 
1924 more than £23,000,000 worth of goods, or 
47°5 per cent. of her total imports. The per- 
centage of wholly manufactured goods imported 
from the United Kingdom is larger. One or two 
of these classes of imports deserve special men- 
tion. The United Kingdom is still the principal 
source of supply for iron and steel, for clothing, 
for woollen and cotton and linen piece goods 
and for boots. An interesting import is that of 
electrical machinery and equipment, the value of 
which was over £2,000,000 last year, and the 
Dominion’s extensive undertakings in hydro- 
electric works will make similar large importa- 
tions necessary for some years to come. Up to 
date the bulk of this machinery has been im- 
ported from England, with the United States 
second. Another import in which, by contrast, 
England is only a poor third is that of motor cars. 
The value of this trade is considerable, the im- 
ports of 1924 being valued at more than three and 
a half millions, the bulk of which trade is in the 
hands of Canada and the United States. The 
lower clearance and the smaller power of the 
English car are said to be its chief handicaps, 
but it is unfortunate that so important a trade 
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should be for the most part lost to the Mother 
Country. New Zealanders assured us that they 
would rather buy an English car if they could 
be convinced of its adaptability to conditions 
in the Dominion, but our American rivals have 
made good use of their advantages during the 
war and post-war years. For all that their hold 
of the market is by no means impregnable, and 
it is encouraging to note that the percentage of 
English cars is on the increase, and should in- 
crease at a greater rate as roads improve and the 
Superior quality and greater economy of the 
English car is appreciated. English manu- 
facturers have here an important potential 
market which they would do well to foster. 
The Morris and Austin models have a fair sale 
at present. 

New Zealand gives a valuable tariff prefer- 
ence in favour of imports from the United 
Kingdom and other parts of the Empire, and a 
preference of taste perhaps even more valuable. 
As an example, it may be mentioned that about 
95 per cent. of the New Zealand Government’s 
orders for machinery and material, etc., were 
placed in Great Britain in 1924. As the Do- 
minion grows in population and in wealth, and 
it is doing so rapidly—its population has nearly 
doubled since the beginning of the century, 
and the value of its total trade has more than 
done so in the last ten years—so will this market 
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grow in importance for the Mother Country. 
There can be no greater mistake than to neglect 
a market because it is far distant and supplies a 
population which is small when compared with 
the teeming millions of China or of India. New 
Zealand in present value, and even more in 
potential value, is one of the most important of 
Great Britain’s customers. The future will not 
take care of itself. 

A section of the American fleet was at Auck- 
land during our stay in the city, and we were 
sorry that the sun should have set a few hours 
before our arrival, to shade from us the first 
impression of these great battleships in Auck- 
land’s beautiful harbour. Governor Hobson, to 
whom the choice of the site and the foundation 
of the city is due, made no mistake. The site is 
as near as possible ideal, and the view from 
Mount Eden overlooking the city and harbour 
is deserving of its world-wide renown. 

Auckland is New Zealand’s largest city with 
a population of 173,000, and was originally the 
capital of the Dominion until the need for a more 
central position became paramount, when the 
capital was transferred to Wellington. Auckland 
enjoys a delightful climate; it was winter when 
we were in the city, but the weather was warm 
and sunny as an English May. 

Auckland boasts a racecourse at Ellerslie, 
which is one of the most beautifully laid out in the 
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world and need not fear comparison even with 
our Ascot. Ellerslie is on a splendid scale. 
For those who hanker after the names of home- 
land there is a Devonport and a Chelsea, an 
Epsom and a Newmarket: names to suit every 
taste. But the warm-hearted welcome we re- 
ceive is in need of no label. 

New Zealand has much fine scenery to show 
the traveller, and of many varieties. Unfortun- 
ately our visit was limited by time to the North 
Island, so that we were unable to pay our tribute 
to the mountain beauties of the South or to the 
English Christchurch or to the Scottish Dunedin. 
We were also unfortunate in our weather, 
winter weather be it not forgotten, rain being 
almost continuous from the first day after leaving 
Auckland until the end of our visit. 3 

In spite of this we saw something of thes. 
thermal wonders of Rotorua and of Wairaki. — 
Geysers throwing jets of water fifty feet into the 
air, pools of bubbling, boiling sulphur, grey-green 
flopping mud, valleys steaming with the smoke of 
countless sulphur springs and cauldrons. We 
bathed and swam in the cold of early morning 
in winter out of doors in a sulphur pool so hot 
as to be hardly bearable, and tropical vegetation 
drooped to the water’s edge. 

We visit New Plymouth, the principal town - 
of Taranaki, small as yet, but growing rapidly, 
and the centre of rich pastoral and agricultural — 
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lands. New Plymouth boasts a natural amphi- 
theatre to move the envy of the Greeks. King 
Rugby rules here. Rugby is the national game 
of New Zealand as horse-racing is the national 
recreation. From New Plymouth we journey 
to Wellington. Wellington is the capital city 
of the Dominion, and the seat of Government. 
Though not as large as Auckland, it has a popu- 
lation of 115,000, and is about of the same size 
as Christchurch, which latter city has grown 
rapidly in recent years. New Zealand is more 
fortunate than Australia in the enjoyment of a 
natural capital. Wellington is ideally situated. 
It is the geographical centre of the Dominion, 
a trading rather than a manufacturing centre, 
and its harbour possesses every natural advan- 
tage. Wellington has many fine buildings, not- 
ably the Houses of Parliament not yet finished, 
and bids fair to take her place with honour among 
the capitals of the world. 

Agriculture in all its branches is highly organ- 
ised in New Zealand. The dairying industry in 
particular must impress the visitor with the 
thoroughness and efficiency of its management 
and organisation. Nothing is left to chance. 
The co-operative system is highly developed, 
and the butter factories, owned upon the co- 
operative basis by the farmers themselves, are 
admirably fitted up with the most up-to-date 
machinery and equipment. New Zealand was 
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quick to learn that the maintenance of an 
uniformly high standard of product is an essen- 
tial condition if overseas markets are to be 
captured, and to-day every precaution is taken 
to ensure that no indifferent product shall 
leave the country to stigmatise the quality of 
the Dominion’s exports as a whole. Produce 
is carefully graded and marked, and to this 
careful scrutiny must in part be attributed the 
high standard which New Zealand produce has 
attained, and the good repute in which it is 
held in this country and elsewhere. The agri- 
culturist in New Zealand can boast an infinite 
capacity for taking pains, and to this, no less 
than to the natural wealth of his country, 
must his success be attributed; it has been well 
earned. 

New Zealand, in spite of the great distance 
that separates her, has long been one of the most 
popular Dominions with the intending emigrant 
from the old country, and she well deserves 
this popularity. The immigrant is assured of a 
friendly and warm-hearted welcome from people 
of his own stock. 

The system of immigration in practice at 
present is that of nomination, whereby permanent 
residents in New Zealand, and bona Jide New 
Zealanders on a visit to the United Kingdom, 
may nominate any person not specifically dis- 
qualified by the Immigration Acts, for an assisted 
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passage to New Zealand. This assistance is of a 
very substantial character, and ranges from half 
the ordinary fare to free passages for domestic 
servants and children under twelve years travel- 
ling with their parents. The scale of assist- 
ance has recently, we believe, been even further 
increased. Certain provisions have to be ful- 
filled on the part of the nominee, but these are 
not rigorous nor other than normal safeguards. 
The High Commissioner in London is also author- 
ised to grant passages at the reduced rates to 
certain special classes of migrants. 

The system has worked well, 23,473 immigrants 
having availed themselves of these assisted 
passages in the three years 1920-22, this being 
about double the number who did so during 
the three years immediately preceding the war. 
Had migration to all parts of the Empire shown 
improvement at the same rate there would be 
no cause for anxiety as to the position to-day. 
The advantages of the nomination system are 
self-apparent; the immigrant is assured of a 
helping hand in his new home, and is able to 
assure himself through his nominator of work 
and opportunities such as he desires betore 
he embarks. The peril of square pegs in round 
holes is thereby reduced to a minimum. 

It is doubtful whether any scheme other than 
the present one of nomination could be success- 
fully put into operation between New Zealand 
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and Great Britain. New Zealand is more thickly 
peopled than is either Canada or Australia. 
All the best land is already taken up, and, 
though there is still land to be had which 
could by skill and hard work be made a 
profitable source of livelihood, it would not 
be fair or reasonable to ask the newly 
arrived immigrant to undertake so stern a 
task unaided. 

Not only is the better land in New Zealand 
occupied, but it is expensive. The very best 
land fetches prices which seem excessive to 
the traveller. £100 per acre is by no means an 
unheard-of price, and even prices have been paid 
considerably in excess of this sum. The absence 
of available and suitable land makes any large 
immigration scheme, or scheme of group settle- 
ment on a large scale, impracticable in New 
Zealand. 

It might be thought that certain portions of 
that land which in its present condition is not 
suitable for settlement might be made so if the 
prospective settler were given help both in train- 
ing and in capital. A scheme on such lines might 
prove workable, but the settler would have to 
be paid by the Government in the earlier stages, | 
and he would have strong claims to easy terms 
when, the land once developed, he entered into 
ownership. The terms would have to be attrac- 
tive and such as to give genuine and lasting 
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reward for efforts demanded. Some such scheme 
as this might give to the settler opportunity, 
and to New Zealand increased wealth. It is a 
suggestion, but any such scheme would have to 
be on a small scale. 

Let it not be thought from anything that has 
been written that a population of a little over 
a million and a quarter is the utmost that 
New Zealand can support. Far from it. New 
Zealanders would be the first. to emphasise that 
the Dominion will be able in the course of years 
to support many times that number. But the 
process must be gradual, and progress has not 
been slow. The population has nearly doubled 
itself since the beginning of the century, and the 
growth has been unbroken. To attempt unduly 
to force the pace would be short-sighted states- 
manship. 

Of the native races of the Pacific the Maoris 
are best remembered in England. Their valour 
and their patriotism, closely associated with the 
wars of a bygone age, the romantic beauty of 
their name, their reputation for good looks—all 
these have contributed to wreathe legends around 
their race, and to perpetuate it in the memory of 
mankind. Fears have been expressed that the 
Maoris would not long survive contact with a 
white race in numbers so much greater. So far 
these fears have not been justified. The virility 
of the race is being maintained, and the popula- 
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tion to-day shows a slight increase over the 
figures of the last census. There are now about 
55,000 Maoris. They live for the most part in 
the northern half of North Island, in their own 
villages and settlements, and many of them are 
the owners of a considerable property. They live 
much as do their white neighbours, except when 
the arrival of any concourse of tourists calls for a 
return to the past for a few hours. The younger 
generation speaks English well, and the race has 
become sophisticated, though without losing its 
native charm. 

A tale may serve to illustrate both how young 
is New Zealand in years and how happy is the 
change which so short a passage of time has 
brought about in the relations of the Maoris 
with the white inhabitants. An English visitor 
found himself seated next to a distinguished 
Maori at a public function. In the course of 
conversation the Maori remarked: “‘ You may be 
surprised to hear that I have Scottish blood in 
my veins.” “* [am indeed,” replied the English- 
man. ‘“‘ Howis that? ‘* Well, as a matter of 
fact, my grandfather had a Scottish Presbyterian 
missionary for dinner !” 

The memories of the wars once so bitterly 
waged are now happily assuaged, and the utmost 
friendliness subsists between the Maoris and their 
white compatriots. Their loyalty is beyond 
question, and it was well proven in the late war. 
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The Maori is a loyal subject of the King, and a 
good citizen. ‘The Maoris have their own repre- 
sentatives in the Dominion Parliament, where 
they play an active part. 

New Zealand has had recently to mourn the 
loss of a great statesman whose name and char- 
acter, no less than his achievements, were held 
in high renown throughout the Empire—Mr. 
Massey. A veteran Imperialist, a man of vision 
and of action, he had rendered to his country and 
to the Empire service of which we must leave 
history to speak. To take up the mantle of so 
great a figure in Imperial politics cannot be easy, 
but Mr. Coates has set himself to the task with 
a courage and a pertinacity which have already 
won for him the respect of men of all parties. 
Very young in years for such a responsibility, 
Mr. Coates has the reputation of “ getting things 
done,” and none can meet him without being 
impressed by his energy and force of character. 
The destinies of his country are safe in his 
keeping. 

New Zealand can envisage the future with 
confidence. In few parts of the world is the 
horizon as unclouded, in none are the auguries 
more encouraging. New Zealand is happily 
placed to make fullest use of the opportunities 
that Dame Fortune and the genius of her 
pioneers have placed at her feet. A rich and 
fertile soil, a clement climate, an industrious 
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and a prosperous people. The area is ideal in 
size for future development; here are none of 
the problems of giant distances which set a task 
to statesmanship in Australia, here are no 
droughts to harass and to hurt. The balance 
of population as between town and country is 
well maintained and the great cities are well 
spaced. The foundations have been well and 
truly laid: the future opens out rich in golden 
opportunity. 


V 
A DAUGHTER OF PARLIAMENTS 


THE Dominions of the Crown have many links 
that form the chain which clamps their unity 
and holds them one; links of taste, of senti- 
ment, of speech and habit, of hope and preju- 
dice, of race and character. Of these one is 
often mentioned, though not so often studied: 
parliamentary institutions. 

Let us travel on the wings of the night to a 
Dominion which is our vis-a-vis in the Pacific, 
and alight in its capital. There Parliament is 
at work. It is well housed ina building that is 
impressive, though as yet incomplete. Its posi- 
tion is commanding, and its approach more so 
than that of Westminster, though it lacks the 
river frontage. The flight of steps is long, and 
climbing it we enter at a swing door: first sign 
that some changes await us, though they prove 
to be but landmarks that flourish the identity. 

We are met by a dignitary with all the grace 
and heraldry of his counterpart in our own House. 
We are led with the necessary circumstance in- 
stilling awe to seats of honour, those of us who 
are Members of the Imperial Parliament on the 
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Speaker’s left on the floor of the House. We 
murmur our thanks for so graceful a compliment. 

We bow, we take our seats. We sit up, we 
rub our eyes, we pinch ourselves. We look at 
each other questioningly. Is this in fact New 
Zealand ? Are we quite sure? Confidence has 
flown. We clutch reality. On our right Mr. 
Speaker reclines in chair and wig and gown as 
majestic and commanding a figure as ever awed 
presumption in any other place. Within the 
orbit of that eye can none sustain a vagary and 
few coquet it. Under him a table upon which 
lies the mace, the very bauble to the very Oliver, 
and at which sit the clerks to whom is added 
—a departure this from ancestral custom—the 
recording scribe of Hansard. The house is 
spread horse-shoe shape before the Speaker—the 
Government on his right, the Opposition on his 
left divided into two sections, and all upon time’s 
honoured plan. Above are the public galleries 
admirably constructed for the convenience of 
their occupants, and where the listener may 
hear—another departure this from the Mother 
of Parliaments—every word that is vouchsafed 
below. 

As we gaze round the House we notice an air 
of content, of ease almost. The members do not 
seem uncomfortable or unconscious, the twin 
States between which a British Member of Parlia- 
ment alternates: We notice the reason. Every 
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member is seated in pampered luxury on or in a 
deep settee. He has an inviting arm into which 
tosnuggle. No tired twenty years of back bench 
work to secure a stringy skeleton, but a stout, 
well-padded arm on which Morpheus may con- 
quer memory. Before him is a desk laden with 
pens, papers, ink, and every adornment of 
stationery; here may a Member write while his 
colleague speaks and both listen to ne’er a word. 
The front bench, too, have their desks from 
which emerge from time to time softest murmur- 
ings or isolated exclamations in correction or 
contradiction of their opponents’ oratory. Doves 
of kindness these must be sent out to the relief 
of an orator beleaguered by the scratching of 
the pens. When a member speaks he uses the 
ubiquitous desk to lean upon, a prop to his words 
and a tempting, if not always a graceful, position. 
We are not surprised that the New Zealand 
Parliament has found it necessary to institute 
time limits to speeches, or that the limit once 
fixed is usually reached. Seldom, we learnt, is 
the warning note of Mr. Speaker’s bell not heard 
in the land. Ease has its disadvantages though 
less renowned than Spartan virtue. But physi- 
cal comfort Members of Parliament in New Zea- 
land certainly enjoy. The buildings are admir- 
able within and without; the libraries havens 
of peace richly endowed, the committee rooms 
and other necessaries on a similar scale. In 
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the Chamber itself the desk and the afore- 
mentioned settee, one of the latter to every two 
Members, are snares to the flesh such as the 
British Member of Parliament can scarce con- 
ceive. All-night sittings in Wellington—and 
they have them there too—can hardly be a 
purgatory. 

But however much we may envy the comfort 
we appreciate that it never can be ours to share; 
such pandering to human frailty is only possible 
when the number of members is small, and each 
may occupy his allotted place. It would not be 
feasible, even were it desirable, in Westminster. 
It is difficult to believe that the effect of a de- 
bating Chamber is not marred by these desks. 
They bulk too large. They must detract from 
the atmosphere of a big debate. They must 
add to the weariness of a dull one. It must be 
discouraging to even the most impassive of 
orators to hear the quill drive, to hear the blotter 
thump, as he reaches his most critical period. 

But for the desks how alike it allis. Shut your 
eyes and lean back and you may hear the Opposi- 
tion complain how the Government has failed 
to carry out when in power the policy it preached 
when in Opposition, how its outlook and its 
opinions have changed since it changed benches. 
You may hear the Government’s supporters 
challenging “ And what did youdo?” You may 
hear the Government’s defence that whatever 
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their shortcomings the last who has a right to © 
challenge them on this score or on that is the very 
Opposition which, when it was in power .. - 

Another party rises. It also is in Opposition. 
The land tenure is wrong, too few people own 
the land, it should be subdivided, it should be 
made available for the people. Its present 
holders do not get the best out of it; and the 
Government smiles, and, perhaps, the visitor 
smiles also, for where, oh where, has he heard all 
this before? The source may be thousands of 
miles away, some of the occupants of those desks 
may ne’er have seen it. The spirit has travelled 
and will endure. 

We had near forgot. New Zealand has no 
single-Chamber Government. Here, too, are 
the scarlet benches, and here, too, they sit in 
majesty, and here, too, is a large public gallery, 
but no large public, and, indeed, no public at all. 
Perhaps here, too, the noble have learnt to whis- 
per in that tone which only such august and 
awful precincts could successfully render both 
majestic and inaudible. 


VI 
HONEYMOON HARBOUR 


New Sovurn Watess typifies Australia. In 
climate, in territory, in industries, in natural re- 
sources, in history, in opportunities for pleasure, 
in all these is New South Wales an illustration 
in miniature of the Commonwealth. This State 
may also claim to be the cradle of Australia. 
For many years New South Wales was Australia, 
or as much as the British Government claimed 
of the continent. Here it was that the British 
settlement of Australia began. At Botany Bay 
and at Port Jackson, whither Governor Philip 
soon removed, were the foundations laid. Gov- 
ernor Philip was a man of rare courage and 
imagination. Even in darkest days, when food 
ran short and the outlook seemed well-nigh 
hopeless, he never lost heart. As long ago as 
1788, the year in which he took formal possession 
of Sydney Cove, Governor Philip wrote: “I do 
not doubt that this country will prove the most 
valuable acquisition Great Britain ever made.,”” 
The words must have seemed fantastic then. 
The valuable acquisition has*become an invalu- 
able ally, a tried and trusted brother in arms, 
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a loyal son always. May not the credit of the 
prophet be overlooked in the fulfilment of his 
prophecy ? 

Though the area of New South Wales is only 
10 per cent. of that of the Commonwealth, it is 
a vast territory in English eyes: a total of 
310,372 square miles, or two and a half times 
the size of the United Kingdom. The most 
fertile area is that which lies between the moun- 
tains and the sea. These mountains run from 
south to north across the State, at from thirty 
to a hundred and fifty miles from the coast. 
West of the mountains lies the great tableland, 
much of it agricultural. Further inland again, 
great slopes descend to the plains of the far west. 
Here it is that the vast sheep stations are found. 

New South Wales has a population of two and 
a quarter millions, and over a million of these 
dwell in Sydney itself. 

When in Sydney it is well not to speak of Rio. 
If you have seen Rio forget that you have seen 
it. If you have not seen Rio feel no desire to see 
it. For Rio is Sydney’s chief rival, unless we are 
in Hobart. So must we tread delicately. But 
the people of Sydney are not really susceptible 
on the subject of their harbour; in fact, “ our 
’arbour”’ is a long-standing jest with them. 
They are secure in the knowledge that wherever 
on the world’s surface their visitor may have 
travelled, whatever his taste and his experience 
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may be, he cannot but fall captive, and at once, 
to the beauty of Sydney Harbour. And the 
casual visitor has but little idea of its real charm, 
which lurks in its innumerable coves and beaches, 
its secluded nooks and crannies. Sydney is un- 
surpassed as a naval and commercial harbour; 
as a honeymoon harbour, it is unequalled. 

It is thirteen miles in a direct line inland from 
the mouth of the harbour, but so broken is the 
shore line by bays and coves that its total length 
is 188 miles. The total water surface of the 
harbour is 22 square miles. 

When Captain Cook had made history and 
geography by the discovery of Botany Bay, he 
sailed northward past a ‘‘ small inlet,” which he 
named Port Jackson. It was Governor Philip 
who first explored the harbour, and who fixed 
the first settlement in Australia at Sydney. 

A few figures may serve to give an impression 
of the growth of the trade of the port in the last 
twenty years. In 1901 the number of vessels 
entering the port was 1,884, with an aggregate 
net tonnage of 2,953,511. In 1923 the number 
of vessels was 8,377, the net tonnage 8,813,432, 
and the gross tonnage 15,047,988. Can any port 
in the world equal this record of progress ? 
For many years it has been Sydney’s ambition 
to bridge the harbour and link the city with the 
northern suburbs. This ambition is now to be 
realised by the construction of a bridge from 
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Dawes Point to Milson’s Point. The work is 
to be carried out by an English firm, Messrs. 
Dorman, Long, and Co. (Ltd.). The arch span 
of 1,650 feet will be the largest in the world. 

The life of the town of Sydney centres round 
the harbour, which is its main artery. The 
two cannot be dissociated; to think of one is to 
think of the other. ‘‘ Sydney for pleasure” the 
city has been christened. ‘The inference is not 
quite fair. Of all the cities in the world Sydney 
boasts perhaps the best opportunities for recrea- 
tion for its inhabitants. Glorious beaches are 
close at hand, and in such a sunny climate the 
call of the surf is strong. In this Sydney is very 
fortunate and to be envied. But opportunities 
for healthy recreation when the day’s work is 
done do not constitute a pleasure city, but only 
a happy one. We prefer the latter epithet. 

Some forty miles west of Sydney lie the Blue 
Mountains, the eastern guardians of a great 
plateau. The train journey from Sydney gives 
a foretaste of what is to come: a great expanse of 
Australian bush, wide valleys wrapped in a blue 
haze, the blue and green and silver of the gum 
trees; and so till we enter the region of the 
mountains. 

There is a languor about the Blue Mountains, 
effective doyen of their charms; no vigour in 
movement or design; nature is in no hurry here. 
They stretch themselves in easy undulations 
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laying bare their wooded vales and the deeper 
shadows of the cloud’s impress. The waterfalls 
caress the rocks as they glide down in silence. 
The famous fall of the “ bridal veil ” in modesty 
would clothe the mountain side. And so for 
miles we may travel, a glimpse or a view opening 
out to right or left, and the wattle in the under- 
growth and the blue gum overhead. Seen 
through the drooping foliage the mountains are 
a rich soft blue against the sky at sunset; the 
rocks are picked out gold by the rays of the sun 
and the air is blue. The grace of mountain 
scenery without its rugged vigour of outline and, 
mercifully, without snow; splendid, listless, 
colourful. Here is no effect of Christmas card. 
You may visit the Wentworth Falls, clamber 
the beauties of Leura and Katoomba, view the 
landscape from Mount York, what once was a 
convict settlement, at your feet. The charm of 
the Blue Mountains will grow at every stage, 
and you will join with us in naming them the 
fairy mountains of a dreamer’s fantasy. 

About 280 miles from Melbourne and a 
hundred miles further from Sydney an ambitious 
and important irrigation scheme has been under- 
taken, which is expected ultimately to include 
about 6,000 farms. On August 31, 1925, 2,008 
farms were held, and about 800 of these by 
returned soldier settlers. The water supply is 
obtained from the Murrumbidgee river, a large 
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concreted dam having been constructed at 
Burrinjuck, with a capacity of over thirty-three 
thousand million cubic feet. 

The scheme has proved expensive, and the 
capital expenditure to date, including advances 
to settlers of over two millions, is nearly 
£9,000,000. As only one-third of the land is 
settled the full interest charges and working 
expenses cannot be met, though the last balance 
sheet disclosed a sufficient profit over working 
expenses to meet a portion of the interest on 
capital expenditure. The State shouldered the 
remainder of the burden. The value of the pro- 
duction of the farms for the year to June 30 last 
was estimated at £600,000, and this should 
gradually increase. The hope is that ultimately 
the production of the area may be worth as much 
as £3,000,000 annually. 

The area is devoted to a wide variety of 
production: dairying, pig-raising, production 
of lucerne and other fodder crops, and of wine 
grapes, fruit-growing. Here, as with the settle- 
ments on the Murray River, the prosperity of 
the fruit-growing industry is bound up with the 
problem of marketing. The fiscal preference on 
dried and canned fruits has helped, but the 
appeal is made for a personal preference by the 
home consumer for Empire-grown fruits, whether 
fresh, dried, or canned. The appeal should not 
need emphasis, for the well-being of this young 
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industry in Australia has a direct commercial 
interest, no less than a sentimental interest for 
Great Britain. To give an example: A cannery 
has been set up at Leeton, and at the time of our 
visit 125,000 dozens of canned fruit were being 
shipped to Great Britain. This we believe to 
have been the largest order yet received and a 
good augury. During the year £33,000 worth 
of tin plate was purchased in Great Britain for 
the cannery. We should need no stimulus so 
to direct our buying when and where we may 
to increase the purchasing power of our best 
customer. A voluntary preference for Dominion 
fruits can assure the future of this industry, in 
which so many ex-Service men are engaged. 
Will you ask for Empire fruits ? 

We are not left without opportunities of seeing 
something of those vast stations where is grown 
and shorn that wool which is at once the best 
known of Australia’s products and the basis of 
her wealth. The station chosen in New South 
Wales was Kerarbury, a name known in York- 
shire, nor did we find Yorkshire quite unknown 
at Kerarbury, some four hundred miles west of 
Sydney and two hundred and fifty miles north of 
Melbourne. The area of the station is 94,000 
acres, vast enough to English ears, and it carries 
60,000 sheep, one sheep to every one and a half 
acres and a high average. Further west the 
stations are larger, reaching in some cases to the 
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almost fabulous figure of a million acres. But 
it must be remembered that on these stations the 
ratio of sheep per acre is much lower, as low as 
ten acres to a sheep, the rainfall being less and 
the danger of drought making a higher ratio 
uneconomic. The average yield upon this station 
is 12 lbs. per sheep, a very high average for the 
best merino wool. 

We drive up across a wide plain stretching 
boundless to each horizon, neither bleak nor 
monotonous, but fair under a bright, warm sun. 
Trees are plentiful, especially the ever-present 
blue-gum and the myall, upon which latter stock 
can feed in time of drought. Bird life in the 
shape of parrots, grey and red, and apostle birds 
in their clusters of twelve, and the old crow; 
and maybe a kangaroo. Such is the home of 
Yorkshire’s wool, and we are fortunate in that 
shearing is in progress. 

The huge, long shed, the whirring machines, 
the sheep motionless and silent in the deft and 
practised grasp of the shearers, the beautiful 
fleece rippling off more quickly than we can peel 
an orange, and the ridiculous appearance and 
puzzled bewilderment of the shorn animal. 
The despatch of the “ rouseabouts,”’ those who 
pick up the wool when shorn and carry it to the 
‘* classers,”’ the classers who class the wool with 
amazing speed and dexterity, everything fits 
like clockwork into the well-ordered mechanism 
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of the shearing shed. Shearing is itself, it need 
hardly be emphasised, a skilled trade. The 
number of sheep shorn by each man varies with 
his skill. The adept, called a “ringer,” shears 
most animals and cuts the least. Sometimes a 
ringer shears as many as two hundred sheep 
a day and more. Shearers are paid by 
results, and some of them make very good 
money. , 

To the lover of open spaces, of the hot sun, of 
horses, and of hard work, life on an Australian 
sheep station has its appeal. To enter upon it 
on one’s own account requires a considerable 
sum for capital. Large fortunes are made by 
some of Australia’s big sheep men, but sheep 
farming is not a suitable venture for the young 
man with little capital unless he be prepared to 
work for wages until he has added to his capital 
sufficiently to make the venture reasonably 
safe. But sheep farming is, in the main, the 
life for the man with capital. 

There is some political criticism in Australia 
to-day of the large estates, but it may be doubted 
whether it is in the national interest to decen- 
tralise to any great extent. This, however, is 
for Australians. For the visitor the impression 
lingers that Australia cannot care too much for 
the well-being of her primary industry, the basis 
of her wealth, the foundation upon which her 
subsidiary industries must rest, little though they 
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may be willing to confess it. So great a prince 
should surely be nobly treated. 

In the north-coast district the traveller will 
find a contrast in conditions. The warmer 
climate has brought about a modification in 
the industries pursued. Dairying holds fore- 
most position here, and though the bulk of the 
butter is consumed by the home market, a sub- 
stantial export trade is done, and a growth of 
this trade especially with Great Britain is much 
desired. Sugar cane is also grown, but almost 
entirely for the home market. Further refer- 
ence to the position of the sugar industry will 
be made in the next chapter. The soil in this 
district is rich, and the rainfall plentiful. Fruits | 
such as the banana and pineapple do well. 

The north-coast district would seem to be 
one where expansion both in industries and in 
population may be looked for. There is a strong 
section of opinion in the district which is anxious 
for the formation of a new State in this area. 
The feeling exists that the district is overlooked 
and overwhelmed by the larger population of 
Sydney, and by the divergent interests of other 
parts of New South Wales. The need for im- 
proved railway communication is felt locally. 

For the traveller, a journey through this 
country has manifold attractions. The scenery 
ranks amongst the most beautiful in Australia. 


The rivers wide and clear, the rich green pasture, 
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the luxuriant foliage, the Kentia palm tall and 
graceful, the ti tree, the hedges of lantana with 
its button-shaped flowers of rose and pink and 
yellow, beautiful to look upon, but we were told 
a pest to the farmer, the soft-contoured hills 
that close the horizon, the warm sun. 

Though its development may not have been 
as rapid as its natural resources justified, the 
future of the north-coast district should be 
amongst the most prosperous in Australia. 


VII 
SUGAR AND SOCIALISM 


QUEENSLAND to-day is the most interesting of 
Australian States, both to the traveller and to 
the student of mankind and its imaginings, 
There is no richer State in Australia than this, 
with its vast territory of 670,500 square miles, 
about seven and a half times as large as Great 
Britain. 

Queensland has been bountifully endowed by 
nature with wealth of soil and of minerals. It 
is a glorious country of natural wealth almost 
fabulous. Everything is on a large scale in 
Queensland: the natural wealth, the heat of the 
sun, and the variety of legislative experiments; 
some stations there are whose area is as great as 
Belgium. And this State, so vast and so rich, 
can only boast a population of 811,168 whites, 
a mere fraction of the number, estimated by 
some at 50,000,000, which the State could and 
should ultimately support in comfort and in 
wealth. Of all the States, with the possible 
exception of Western Australia, Queensland’s 
capacity for development is to-day the greatest. 


Nature has so decreed. 
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There is considerable variation of climate. 
Near the coast the temperature is fairly even, 
and there is an abundant rainfall; inland there 
is a greater difference in the seasons, and in the 
far interior this contrast is more intense and the 
summers are very hot and dry. In this last 
area drought has been the settlers’ greatest 
enemy in the past. In the north, and especially 
along the coast, the climate is tropical. 

At an early date in Queensland’s history wool 
began to play a dominating part, and that réle 
has never been usurped, so that to-day out of 
a total export trade of about £14,500,000 wool 
accounts for over £10,000,000. So important is 
the sheep to Queensland. The industry has had 
to contend with droughts, in spite of which it has 
made steady progress, the value of the export 
trade in wool having more than doubled in the 
last ten years. 

The sugar industry ranks next in importance, 
and its peculiar circumstances command atten- 
tion. It is only in Australia that cane sugar is 
produced in any quantity wholly by white labour. 
This was not always so, kanakas having been 
employed until, the white Australia policy being 
rigidly enforced about twenty years ago, the 
kanakas were sent back to their homes. 

It has not been found possible to produce the 
sugar with the help of white labour at a price 
in any way competitive with that charged in the 
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markets of the world. But the industry is of 
considerable value. The quality of the cane 
is said to be without superior in the world. 
The number of men employed is large, and the 
industry’s collapse would spread ruin and loss 
through a great part of what is now a prosperous 
and contented countryside. We travelled to 
Bundaberg and other sugar areas, saw the cane 
fields and the mills, spoke with the men em- 
ployed, some of them recent immigrants, motored 
over roads better than we had experienced in 
any part of Australia outside of the large cities 
and ‘Tasmania, and carried away an impression 
of the vital importance of the industry to Queens- 
land. 

Nor is this importance limited to those whose 
livelihood is directly dependent upon the in- 
dustry, or even to Queensland as a State. For 
Australia the problem is national in extent, and 
wisely the decision has been made from a national 
standpoint. Economically the case for the in- 
dustry may not be strong; nationally, it is irre- 
futable. The Australian sugar belt extends a 
narrow strip along the coast from south of the 
Clarence River in the south to Mossman, north 
of Cairns, in the north, a distance of twelve 
hundred miles. Australia needs that this dis- 
trict should be settled, and without the sugar 
industry its settlement must have proved a 
matter of the greatest difficulty, had it been 
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possible at all. In this connection the Common- 
wealth Royal Commission appointed in 1912 
reported: 

_... The ultimate, and, in our opinion, 
effective justification of the protection of the 
sugar industry lies beyond questions of industry 
or wealth production. It must be sought in the 
very existence of Australia as a nation. 

A visit to the district referred to cannot but 
confirm this judgment. But the industry cannot 
compete or even begin to compete with its rivals 
overseas. The Government has taken a decisive 
course to preserve the industry. It has pro- 
hibited the importation of sugar into Australia, 
thereby safeguarding the home market to the 
home producer. The wisdom of this course may 
be disputed, but it is certain that only by this 
course could the industry have been saved. The 
price is not a free one, but is regulated by an © 
arbitration court on which the consumer is not 
represented. The price of sugar retail to-day 
in the great cities of Australia is 53d. per lb. 
Special rates are fixed for the supply of sugar to 
manufacturers, so that they may obtain require- 
ments for export at rates on a par with those 
prevailing in the world markets, 

By such methods, whether we approve them 
or no, can the Australian producer be assured 
of the home market. But his difficulties are 
not at an end here. Production has so much 
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increased that there is a substantial surplus for 
export after the needs of the home market have 
been supplied, and the loss sustained in 1924 on 
sugar exported was as much as £9 10s. per ton. 
How to counteract so great a discrepancy in 
price is the problem that the sugar industry 
in Australia has to solve if it is to expand as 
it can and should. 

The preference restored by the Home Govern- 
ment this year, and for which we heard warm 
expressions of thanks, is a help, but is not enough 
of itself. An increased preference was therefore 
not unnaturally the prayer offered. But this is 
no remedy. A preference to be effective would 
have to be on such a scale as to place altogether 
too heavy a burden on the English consumer, 
and furthermore would give the white labour 
of Australia no assistance in competing with 
coloured labour in other parts of the Empire. 
Any differentiation within the Empire cannot, 
of course, be considered. Australia appreciates 
this. 

Efforts are being made to reduce the cost of 
production by introducing new and labour-saving 
machinery. Many such attempts have been 
made in the past, but, we were told, without 
success. But hope is not dead, and it can only 
be by such methods as these that Australian 
sugar can hope to compete economically in the 
markets of the world. A growth in consumption 
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at home would, of course, assist the industry, 
yet another instance of the favourable reper- 
cussion which an increase in population must 
inevitably bring about on the life of Australia. 

No such steady record of progress and pros- 
perity as is to be read in the history of the wool 
industry in Queensland can unfortunately be 
claimed for cattle raising. Drought and fluctua- 
tions of price have taken their toll. The war 
years were the most prosperous, and indications 
point to some recovery from the lean years 
recently experienced. Nearly one-half of Aus- 
tralia’s total head of cattle are in Queensland. 

Dairying is a more modern industry, which 
has made good progress, and whose future is 
assured. Ventures in cotton growing have been 
attempted, and the future of the industry in 
Queensland will be watched with interest. No 
doubt apparently exists that cotton can be 
grown, the problem that has to be solved being 
the high cost of production. 

The coastal district grows every variety of 
tropical product; coffee, tea, cocoa, ginger, 
vanilla, and tropical fruits flourish, notably 
citrus fruits, pineapples, and bananas. Wheat 
is grown in the south of the State on the rich 
black soil of the Darling Downs, and maize is also 
chiefly grown in the south. Enough has been 
said to show how rich and how varied are the 
fruits of the soil in Queensland. 
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Politically, Socialism has ruled in Queensland 
for the last ten years, and Governments have 
not failed to make full use of their powers. Prob- 
ably no portion of the British Empire has made 
so many legislative experiments. Upon their 
wisdom opinion is naturally divided. The Second 
Chamber has been abolished, and we did not 
discern that legislation was considered at too 
great a length. The State owns and controls 
the railways (some might add subject to the 
railway-men’s control of the State, reminiscent 
of the mutual swallowing of two cobras: we begin 
by the tail), subsidises certain of the mining 
industries, owns some of the mines, and indulges 
in a variety of trading activities from cattle 
stations to fish shops. Our Victorian tradition 
dictates that the function of Government is to 
govern not to trade. Queensland strengthens 
tradition. 

These enterprises, though numerous, are not 
remunerative. The Auditor-General’s report 
shows a total accumulated loss on June 30, 1924, 
of £723,796, and a total indebtedness to the 
Treasury of £2,284,091. The bulk of the loss 
has been incurred by the State cattle stations, 
and this industry has suffered from fluctuations 
of price in the world market, which explains 
but does not excuse the above figures. And 
let it not be forgotten that these enterprises 
pay no income tax, either State or Federal, 
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nor, we believe, do they pay any local 
taxation. 

This at least may be said, not in justification 
but in palliation; these ventures and others 
which we cannot approve can be practised in 
Queensland with less danger, perhaps, than in 
any other part of the world. 

The sheep has a broad and a strong back; 
maybe he needs it in Queensland. One factor 
Should not be overlooked. Qucensland needs 
both men and capital; of all the States it is 
most in a position by nature to develop readily, 
rapidly, and successfully. A century of history 
has scarce tapped its resources. To achieve this 
development capital is vital, and capital will not 
be attracted where legislation is so unfettered, 
so restless, so quixotic, and so costly. 


VII 
WOOL, WHEAT, AND BROWN COAL 


In one respect only must Victoria be ranked last 
of all the mainland States of Australia; in size, 
it is a mere stripling. New South Wales, the 
next smallest, is more than three times its size. 
But Victoria is large enough; with an area no 
greater than that of England and Wales, 3 per 
cent. of the Commonwealth, it contains nearly 
one-quarter of Australia’s total population. 

Victoria is, in fact, the most highly developed 
of the States. Nor is there any inclination to 
rest on laurels won. Indications are that in the 
next ten years Victoria will forge still further 
ahead of her rivals. 

Certain natural advantages Victoria has—a 
fertile soil, with a temperate climate, and a rain- 
fall sufficient to render periods of drought a 
rarity. Its climate more nearly resembles our 
own than does that of any other mainland State. 
This may seem scant courtesy, but we have scores 
to repay the Melbourne climate. 

The record of Victoria’s progress during its 
brief ninety years of life is so remarkable as to 
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in its geographical and not in its chronological 
sense—champion the achievement, and with 
justice. In 1842 the revenue of the State was 
£87,296; in 1924, £23,075,968. In 1842 eight 
thousand acres were cultivated; in 1924, nearly 
seven million. In 1850 Savings Bank deposits 
were £52,677; in 1924, £56,230,854. This last 
figure for a population of 1,667,090 reveals 
prosperity, soundly established. 

Victoria’s early and rapid development was 
due to the discovery of gold, and cities sprang 
up in response to the lure of gold at Ballarat 
and Bendigo. Gold mining has declined, and it 
must rank as the most remarkable of the State’s 
achievements that these cities, great mining 
camps of the past, have falsified the prophets, 
adapted themselves to changed conditions, and 
become busy centres for a rich pastoral and 
agricultural countryside. 

Australia has very few towns of any size out- 
side her capital cities, and this should be remem- 
bered when the high percentage of population 
in the capital cities is quoted in criticism. 

At Ballarat is a site of some historical interest 
to the curious—the Eureka Stockade, the only 
“battle” ground on Australian soil. Here took 
place, in the days of the gold rush, a short en- 
gagement between the diggers and Government 
troops. 

Both Ballarat and Bendigo have developed 
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secondary industries of importance. The period 
of transition is over: a prosperous future on 
foundation firmer than the glitter of gold is 
assured. 

In vigorous rivalry to the two gold cities is 
Geelong, the second port of Victoria. Wheat is 
shipped here from the western areas of the State; 
here are woollen mills and two fine schools (the 
schools in all Australia are admirable in build- 
ing and in education); and to these and other 
activities are soon to be added the works of Mr. 
Henry Ford. 

Victoria boasts a wealth and variety of pro- 
duction. Its wheat production in 1924-25 
totalled over 47 million bushels, its wool pro- 
duction more than 824 million lbs. These two 
industries are the basis of Victoria’s wealth. 
But dairying is a growing industry, especially 
in the Gippsland district. In the north, on the 
banks of the Murray River at Mildura, is one 
of the oldest irrigation settlements in Australia. 
It is a fruit-growing district, and here, as with 
the settlements on the Murray River in South 
Australia, the problem is to find markets, and the 
appeal is made to Great Britain to buy Empire 
fruits, both citrus and currants and sultanas. 
Here, too, are hundreds of ex-soldiers settled to 
enforce the appeal and to make response a duty 
pleasurable to fulfil. 

Victoria is rich in timber resources, and her 
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woods have a renown that is well deserved. 
There has been some squandering of these 
resources in the past, but efforts are now being 
made to preserve and to renew this origin of 
wealth. 

The fairy godmother that endowed Victoria 
with so many bountiful gifts omitted one: 
coal. Victoria imports all her coal, except 
about one-third of what is required for the 
railways. 

But even here the fairy godmother has offered 
compensation. There may be no black coal, 
but there is brown coal—a substance strange 
to English eyes, and worked not underground, 
but in an open surface cut. The coal is of low 
grade quality, and must, therefore, be cheaply 
won to have any competitive commercial value. 
Fortunately, it exists at an extremely shallow 
depth. 

The deposits are vast, and their full extent has 
not yet been gauged, but the resources already 
explored are sufficient to last for five thousand 
years; one square mile of these deposits will 
suffice for a century. The coal is very pure, 
but wet—a characteristic of brown coal, with a 
moisture content of 45 to 66 per cent. Roughly, 
three to four tons of brown coal are equal to one 
ton of average black coal. 

The first area worked is near the northern limit 
of the coal deposit. The overburden averages 
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28 feet, and the coal varies from 120 to 180 feet 
in thickness. In the most promising portions of 
the field the coal is as much as 600 feet thick. 
When the overburden has been disposed of, the 
coal is dug out by means of a giant electric 
shovel, capable of dealing with 2,500 tons in an 
eight-hour day. 

At Yallourn, close by the “‘ open cut”? brown 
coal mine, a power house has been erected, and 
here electric power is generated for Melbourne 
and for the greater part of Victoria. This 
power scheme has been aptly described by Sir 
John Monash as “the nervous system of the 
State.” 

At Yallourn also are works for the manufac- 
ture of brown coal briquettes, a clean and 
smokeless fuel, popular with householders in 
Melbourne. A ton of briquettes is roughly 
equal to a ton of average black coal, and the 
price to-day is 27s. per ton. It is hoped 
that this will be gradually reduced to about 
21s. per ton. 

Enough has been said to show that the under- 
taking at Yallourn is on a vast scale. It is 
owned and controlled by the State, which has 
set up an electricity commission under the able 
and imaginative chairmanship of Sir John 
Monash, whose name is remembered in England 
as the brilliant commander of the Australian 
forces on the Western front during the later 
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stages of the war. Victoria owes much to Sir 
John Monash; the British Empire is his debtor 
also. 

Climb to the top of the highest building in 
Melbourne and gaze down with us upon the city 
of ninety years, on the broad streets, straight 
and tree lined; on fine buildings spaciously dis- 
posed; on parks and play-grounds in flowering 
luxuriance; on cable trams; on the seat of 
Government and the homes of nearly nine 
hundred thousand souls. Two things impress: 
the almost magical rapidity of the growth, and 
the ordered planning of the whole. Here are 
none of the characteristics of the mushroom 
city. 

The main thoroughfares are set wide and 
straight to cut each other at right angles. A 
dweller in Melbourne might wish the architect 
had once lost his set-square. Symmetry is the 
curse of modern decoration. 

Some enterprising mathematician has reckoned 
that there is one racecourse to every fifteen 
Australians. This is but the sting of envy, and 
the racecourses in Australia are enviable. 
Having paid homage here, where the famous 
Melbourne Cup is run, to this primary industry, 
the visitor has one other duty to perform. He 
must make a pilgrimage to the National Gallery. 
Here he will find one of the best collections of 
pictures in the Southern hemisphere, a little 
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gem of Van Eyck, and perhaps an old friend 
from England. The generous bequest of the 
late Mr. Alfred Felton has left the gallery 
richly endowed and in a happier position with 
money to spend than some of its European 
fellows. 

Victoria, and Melbourne, in this, as in other 
respects, is typical of the State, impresses the 
visitor with a sense of stability and solidarity. 
The foundation feels firm under our feet. Very 
English, if you like. Here is no vast territory 
to tax the capacity of a young State, but, 
compact and rich in natural wealth, Victoria 
from a sound basis is forging ahead of her 
rivals. 

Let it not be thought that the solidarity of 
Victoria betokens apathy or reaction or indiffer- 
ence to social progress. It is true that Victoria 
has had less taste of Socialist Governments 
than other States: only twice in its history, 
and the second time for a very brief period, 
has Socialism ruled. But other Governments 
have been progressive and imaginative. Where 
other parties are most active and fear not change 
under whatever name, and have vision and 
courage, there is Socialism weakest. Victoria 
exemplifies this. Having determined upon the 
road to be followed, she works along it with 
energy. Of all the States, only Victoria and 
Western Australia have so far signified their 
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intention to share in the working of the new 
migration agreement. And Victoria is the most 
developed of the States. Victorians leave 
nothing to chance. Victoria is the thorough 
State. 


x 
ENGLAND AT THE ANTIPODES 


Iv is said of Tasmania that of all the Australian 
States it most closely resembles England. 
The description is a true one— hedges, 
wooden fencing, green fields, grey skies, white 
chickens, rain. Add to this an architectural 
resemblance in the ‘streets of Hobart and of 
Launceston, in the farm buildings and in a 
country house. 

In all Australia Tasmania holds first place in 
pride of building. Here and there the great 
cities of the mainland may boast an individual 
building of greater grandeur and merit, but in 
Tasmania the average is higher, and the build- 
ings, whether public or private, are substantial 
and good. 

The whole island partakes of this atmosphere. 
It is not an island in a hurry, it is Conservative 
by instinct, not excluding its Labour Govern- 
ment, and its critics have been known to use the 
label “sleepy.” It is not deserved. Progress 
is none the less effective if steady and sure. 
Island communities are ever the most interesting, 
the most ready to develop a personality of their 
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own. Tasmania is no exception to this rule, 
and its people is evolving its own destiny with 
vision and tenacity. It is not for nothing that 
here the English lilac flourishes, and the haw- 
thorn and the oak. 

The map of Australia is not kind to Tasmania. 
The Continent dwarfs the island, which is none 
so small in European terms of comparison. It 
has an area of 26,215 square miles, and is only 
a little smaller than Scotland. The surface is 
regularly irregular, a series of mountains and 
valleys, with tableland in the centre three 
thousand feet high. It has sixty mountains, 
snow-capped in the winter, the highest, Cradle 
Mountain, being 5,069 feet. 

A large area of the island in the south-west, 
near a quarter of the whole, has never yet been 
explored. The density of the bush makes the 
work laborious and expensive, but possibilities 
exist here of wealth to be obtained both above 
the ground and beneath it. 

The climate of Tasmania resembles our own, 
though the southern island enjoys more sunshine. 
The summer temperature of Hobart is nearly 
the same as that of London. The mean winter 
temperature of Hobart is 46°8 and that of 
London 39°8. The extent of the rainfall varies 
widely within the island. The average in the 
south in Hobart is 23 inches, a little less on the 
east coast, 28 inches in the north in Launceston, 
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and as much as 97 inches in the west at 
Queenstown. 

One aspect of Tasmania’s future gives cause 
for anxiety. Alone of the Australian States 
its population is not increasing, and far too high 
a percentage of that small population is leaving 
the island every year. The explanation for this 
is probably to be found in the greater attraction 
to some of her younger generation of the great 
cities of the mainland, and in hopes of greater 
opportunities to be found there: also in certain 
disadvantages, especially as to trade and tourist 
traffic with the mainland, of which more here- 
after. It is difficult to believe that this is other 
than a temporary phase. In her agricultural, 
mineral, and timber wealth, in her water-power, 
her orchards, and her scenery, Tasmania has 
opportunities enough and to spare for a popula- 
tion many times larger than that which to-day 
she supports. By comparison of opportunities 
Tasmania should ultimately support in comfort 
a larger population than Ireland. 

In compensation Tasmania can show a more 
even distribution of population as between town 
and country than any other State. Out of a 
population of 214,689 one-fourth has its home 
in Hobart and the suburbs. 

All, or almost all, of inhabited Australia is 
beautiful. It is in this respect that the traveller 
will find his preconceived judgment most in 
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error. England has no conception of Australia’s 
natural beauty. This is not all our fault, though 
some of the beauty is. The following was not an 
unknown experience: “‘ How beautiful is that 
creeper,’ we exclaim, ‘“‘ or that shrub.” “ Yes, 
I suppose it is, it comes from England; it is a 
pest.” Here are the sins of the fathers come 
home to roost. 

The Australian has, therefore, a wide field from 
which to choose his pleasure grounds, “the 
sanctuaries of solace and the halidomes of ease.” 
It is a tribute, by no means undeserved, to 
Tasmania that so many choose this island every 
summer. The cool climate plays its part in the 
decision, no doubt, but the natural beauties of 
scenery cannot be denied, and in few places in 
the world can be excelled: the play of mountain 
and valley, of colour and cloud, the wealth of 
contour and foliage, of streams and coastline, of 
blossom and wild flowers. 

Tasmania has preserved a national park 
where natural beauties rule unchallenged and 
untrimmed. The ash or swamp-gum towers to_ 
300 feet and more, a glorious, gracious tree, the 
blackwood, the stringy bark, the musk, the 
myrtle, the sassafras and tree ferns, tall in any 
other company, luxuriant and sinister in the 
undergrowth. It is reported of the swamp-gum 
that he has been measured 11 feet in diameter 
30 feet from the ground. Here are the Russel 
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falls, cascade upon cascade of falling water, 
grand yet graceful, embowered in a tracery 
of green. For sheer beauty we have seen no 
superior to these falls. 

In 1642 it was that Anthony Van Diemen, the 
able and imaginative Governor of the Dutch 
East Indies, sent forth Tasman in an endeavour 
to explore further to the eastward the southern 
coast of Australia beyond the limits reached by 
Nuyts and others, and if possible to reach land 
further east, for it was then believed that a 
great mainland stretched therefrom towards 
South America. The Torres Straits had then 
been discovered by a Spaniard of that name, 
but the discovery had been forgotten and locked 
up in the archives, only to be unearthed many 
years later. 

Tasman reached the shores of the island long 
after to bear his name in the ships Humskirk 
and Zeehan, and named it after his patron, 
““Van Diemen’s Land.” Tasman’s carpenter 
swam ashore and planted the Dutch flag. After 
coasting round the island Tasman sailed off to 
New Zealand, ultimately turning north and 
reaching Java. He imagined Tasmania to be 
part of the mainland. 

Captain Cook in 1777, on his third and last 
expedition, also visited its shores and landed at 
Adventure Bay, but it was not until 1803 that 
the first English settlement was established. 
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Soon after that date Van Diemen’s Land entered 
upon a dark page in its history as a convict 
settlement and penal station. The stain, of 
course, rests upon the history of the Mother 
Country, and not on that of the young island 
colony. In 1852 transportation ceased. 

The aboriginals of Tasmania were of a different 
race to those of the mainland, and seem to have 
been in many respects their superiors. They 
bore a reputation for friendliness and trustful- 
ness. Unfortunately, outrages perpetrated by 
escaped convicts changed this faith to bitter 
hatred. The fault seems to have lain entirely 
with the whites, but it was the aboriginals who 
suffered. Praiseworthy efforts were made by the 
Governor, Colonel Arthur, to save them from 
extinction and to regain their trust, but in vain. 
A remnant of 500 was ultimately removed to 
Flinders Island, but did not long survive, the 
last aboriginal dying nearly fifty years ago. 
A few half-castes still survive, and are to be found 
for the most part in the islands of the Bass 
Straits. But these are descendants of the inter- 
marriage of men of the early whaling stations 
and natives. 

To us in England Tasmania is, in the main, . 
pictured as appleland, and the export of that fruit 
playsan important part in the trade of the island. 
In a normal season the total production amounts 
to about three and a quarter million bushels, 
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and apple exports to England alone total more 
than a million and a half bushels, or two-thirds 
of the apples exported from the whole Common- 
wealth. Fruits of all kinds to the value of 
£1,031,000 were exported in 1923-24. 

The sheep is almost as important an animal in 
Tasmania as it is on the mainland. There are 
more than amillion and a half sheep on the island, 
and the export of wool in 1923-24 was valued 
at £1,062,000. The absence of any danger of 
drought is a valuable asset. There is also a useful 
export trade in potatoes, jams, and in a lesser 
degree in butter and cheese, oats and peas. 
The north-west coast in particular is a rich 
dairying country. It is said that there are areas 
of fertile lands on the north-west and west 
coast, and in the Florentine Valley, which have 
yet to be brought into production. 

But Tasmania has other sources of wealth, 
in addition to agricultural and pastoral produc- 
tion; she is the possessor of vast and valuable 
mineral resources, which, though they are being 
worked, have not yet been developed to their 
full capacity. Zinc, copper, tin, silver-lead ore, 
and osmiridium are being exported in consider- 
able quantities to-day, the value of the zinc 
export alone being £1,388,000 in 1923-24. 
Copper ranks next in importance, £381,000 worth 
of that metal being exported in the same period. 

The bulk of Tasmania’s imports are taken 
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from the United Kingdom, and in 1923-24 these 
were valued at £1,113,398, a slight increase as 
compared with the previous year; but here, as in 
the Commonwealth generally, American imports 
have been increasing at a greater rate than the 
British. 

In Hobart the traveller is told: ‘‘ We have the 
second finest harbour in the world; the finest 
is Rio.” The traveller will be wise to forget 
this challenge before he re-visits Sydney. But 
without entering into any of Mrs. Malaprop’s 
‘odoriferous comparisons,” we can register an 
enthusiastic tribute of praise. Viewed from the 
suburb of Bellerive, with Mount Wellington snow- 
capped in the background, and a wealth of soft 
colouring under a grey sky, the natural beauty 
of the scene can hold its own in any company. 
The Derwent is almost an inland sea. Where 
it flows into the ocean its width is near 24 miles, 
its minimum depth 48 feet. This great average 
width is maintained as far as Hobart, twelve 
miles distant, at a depth of 60 to 70 feet. 

Hobart is the capital city of Tasmania. 
Ideally situated, well laid out, and with buildings 
better than the average on the mainland, it has 
an air of assured prosperity, of comfort, and 
homeliness and stability. The atmosphere is 
restful, and reminiscent of England in years 
gone by. 

Launceston is the principal town in the 
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northern half of the island. Cheerful and pro- 
gressive, with fine parks and the magnificent 
scenic beauties of the Cataract gorge, Launceston 
deserves its popularity with residents and 
visitors. 

Tasmania’s animal life is of especial interest, 
The “Tasmanian Tiger,” or marsupial wolf, is 
only found on the island; slightly smaller than a 
full-grown wolf and greedy for sheep, it is now 
rare. 

The “ Tasmanian Devil” is wellnamed. This 
animal also is only found in Tasmania. Black 
with a few small white patches, about the size of 
a badger, and with something of the appearance 
of a giant rat, it is the most bad-tempered of 
beasts imaginable. 

The Platypus, that strange portmanteau 
animal, four-footed, having a duck’s bill and feet, 
a furred body and laying eggs, is also found in 
Tasmania, as is the wedge-tailed eagle, the 
world’s largest eagle. 

Alone of the. Australian States, Tasmania 
may complain with some justification that 
Federation has been of small benefit to her. 
Tasmania’s unique position in the Common- 
wealth entitles her to especial sympathy and 
consideration which it must be said does not 
seem to have been always forthcoming. By the 
nature of her geographical position Tasmania 
has to contend with disabilities which are not 
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felt to the same extent by the States of the 
mainland. 

The Navigation Act isa grievance. Intended 
to protect and encourage Australian shipping, 
it places a burden upon Tasmania, which is 
more dependent upon inter-State trade by sea 
than other States. To quote a passage from the 
report of a recent committee of inquiry: 


... The cost falls very much more heavily 
on Tasmania than on any other State, and offers, 
in fact, at present the most serious threat to her 
present and future solvency. 


The tourist traffic also has suffered. The Navi- 
gation Act of 1922 prevented the use by tourists 
of the English mail boats and other steamers 
which, being more comfortable and convenient, 
were used by the wealthier tourist, who, it is 
claimed, will not travel in the less attractive 
inter-State boats, which alone are now available 
for this traffic. Plying between Australian ports 
for traffic which is destined for those ports and 
is not overseas traffic is interdicted for all but 
Australian ships. An arbitrary regulation; and 
it may be doubted whether such elimination of 
all competition by statutory enactment is of 
benefit to Australia. The consumer and the 
producer must pay, and may even be held up to 
ransom. ‘The repercussions must be many, 
and Tasmania is suffering from the effects of 
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one to-day; scant is her measure of sympathy. 
Furthermore, constant disputes in the inter- 
State shipping services have injured the tourist 
traffic. Again, to quote the report of the 
Committee: 


In three seasons out of the six since the war 
there has been a complete collapse of the tourist 
traffic, and in two others a partial stoppage, 
through interruptions to the shipping service. 


It is not for us to comment upon the position 
here revealed, or to suggest remedies, but it is 
impossible not to feel sympathy with the people 
of Tasmania in their difficulties and troubles, 
which are none of their own creation. 


x 
AUSTRALIA IN SEARCH OF A CAPITAL 


A COUNTRY must have a capital, and a State— 
and so, presumably, a Commonwealth—must 
have a capital also. But where, and how to be 
chosen? Australia has found the decision and 
its execution a matter of difficulty. 

Melbourne would seem the most natural 
capital. It is to-day the residence of the 
Governor-General, and has been the acting 
capital since the Commonwealth Constitution 
Act of 1900. But Melbourne is already the 
capital of Victoria and, not unnaturally perhaps, 
all the other States would not relish that Vic- 
toria should boast at once the capital city of the 
State and of the Commonwealth. 

Sydney, too, had a claim as Australia’s largest 
and first city. Here, then, lay the problem of 
rivalries. Inevitably a decision was difficult. 
The Act laid it down that: 


The seat of Government of the Commonwealth 
shall be determined by the Parliament, and shall 
be within territory which shall be granted to, 
or acquired by, the Commonwealth, and shall be 
in the State of New South Wales, and be distant 
not less than one hundred miles from Sydney. 
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Canberra was the site chosen. But Canberra 
was not the first choice, and so prolonged were 
the negotiations that it was not until January 1, 
1911, that the territory finally became vested in 
the Commonwealth. 

Canberra was not destined to rapid construc- 
tion. The war further delayed building; and 
the need for economy after the war reduced the 
funds available, so that from the end of 1916 until 
1921 hardly any progress was made. In recent 
years, however, the work has been pressed 
on with all possible speed, and it is hoped 
that Parliament may meet at Canberra, and 
the Governor-General take up his residence 
there, in 1926. With this end in view, 
some 2,500 workmen are at work in Canberra 
to-day. 

The setting up of a capital in a territory of its 
own, of 900 square miles, with no town of any 
size or thickly populated countryside in the 
immediate vicinity, is a brave undertaking, and 
its outcome will be watched with interest. At 
the date of our visit it was difficult to visualise 
the future city. 

When Canberra ultimately takes her place, 
in spirit and fact as well as in name, as Australia’s 
capital, it should rank among the fairest cities of 
the earth. The site chosen is beautiful—the 
undulating ground, the low slopes upon which 
the capital and Parliament House will one day 
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stand, the vast extent of graceful rolling plains, 
and the abundant foliage. 

No pains have been spared in afforestation. 
Trees and shrubs and sheltering copses have been 
planted, and in a nursery established at Can- 
berra, tests have been carried out to ensure the 
planting of those varieties that will best thrive 
in the local conditions of soil and climate. In 
order to enable Parliament to move to Canberra 
with as little delay as possible good temporary 
buildings are being constructed, but it must be 
many years before Canberra achieves the form 
of its original design. 

The early years of Australia’s capital were 
dogged by difficulty and misfortune. May her 
evil genii now be satiated and the future prove 
Canberra a capital city worthy of so beautiful 
a continent. 

Near by Canberra is the Royal Military 
College of Duntroon, the Sandhurst and Wool- 
wich of Australia. The record of service of the 
graduates of this college during the war was so 
remarkable as to place it, though on a smaller 
scale, fairly on a par with its elder brothers in 
the Old Country. The training and accommoda- 
tion are both excellent and leave no doubt of the 
sound basis upon which the fame of this college 
rests. 

It was on Lord Kitchener’s recommendation 
that Duntroon was founded in 1911. Admission 
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is gained by open competitive examination, and 
the normal age for admission is between sixteen 
and nineteen years. There are now forty cadets 
at the College. The course lasts four years, the 
two first being in the main devoted to civil, and 
the two last to military subjects. 

A cadet on joining the college must engage to 
serve for a period of at least twelve years in the 
permanent military forces. In return the whole 
cost of his maintenance and training while at the 
college is borne by the Government. Parents 
may only contribute pocket money limited to a 
maximum of 5s. per week. 

The allowance granted by the Government 
varies according to the cost of living, but it is 
claimed to be sufficient to allow of a cadet saving 
as much as £60 during the course. Graduates 
are commissioned as lieutenants in the Australian 
Staff Corps and each year several graduates are 
posted to the Royal Australian Air Force. 


XI 
WATER, FRUIT, AND ADELAIDE 


Untit 1911, South Australia was second in size 
among the Australian States, but in that year 
the northern half, actually more than half, was 
transferred to the direct administration of the 
Commonwealth under the title of the Northern 
Territory. The problem of the Northern Terri- 
tory remains acute, calling urgently for a solu- 
tion. A vast untenanted and unsettled terri- 
tory within the boundaries of the Commonwealth 
is a source of weakness and of temptation. Its 
development and settlement, though not im- 
possible, must prove costly, and little progress 
has been made in recent years. 

Its population is not now increasing and shows 
no signs of doing so in the immediate future. 
The Northern Territory first formed a part of 
New South Wales, and in 1863 it was annexed 
by Royal Letters Patent to South Australia. 
The task of the development of so vast a terri- 
tory was clearly a burden too heavy for one 
State, and in 1911 it was therefore transferred to 
the direct control of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, and so it remains to-day. Unfortunately 
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that transference has not had the beneficent 
results sanguinely expected. Efforts there have 
been, but none has met with success. Perhaps 
the cart has been put before the horse, for rail- 
way development is the first essential, and the 
construction of a railway from North to South, 
linking Darwin with Port Augusta, is a necessary 
preliminary to any settlement of the interior; 
even a partial extension of the existing railway 
in Northern Territory southward would permit 
of the development of pastoral and mineral 
areas near the centre of the continent. We now 
know that the Federal Government is under- 
taking the construction of the railway in real 
earnest. It is a heavy task, but its accomplish- 
ment will go far to remove a source of weakness 
that is serious and undeniable. 

South Australia without the Northern Terri- 
tory is large enough in extent and is still nearly 
three times the size of the United Kingdom. 
Its geographical position has made South Aus- 
tralia a corridor State, and will make it so to an 
even greater extent when its own development 
and that of Western Australia have reached a 
phase more advanced. Geographically, South 
Australia is the central plank in the Australian 
stage. 

South Australia has been named “‘ The Colony 
of a Theory ” in that its foundations were laid 
in accordance with the theory of colonisation of 
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that man of genius, Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 
Though Wakefield himself oftentimes complained 
that the theory had not been given fair play, 
yet the young colony owed much in its early 
days to the shadow of his wing. 

Asin the case of the other mainland States of 
Australia, a high percentage of the population, 
more than half the small total for so vast a terri- 
tory of 538,506, dwells within the metropolitan 
area of Adelaide. The impression given by these 
figures is not entirely just, as a proportion of those 
dwelling within the metropolitan area is engaged 
in agricultural pursuits on some section of the 
rich and fertile soil that on three sides girdles 
Adelaide. 

It is interesting to note that in South Australia, 
at no great distance from Adelaide, are the 
descendants of those German settlers who came 
to the colony about 1840. In some cases they are 
still in groups, and villages may be seen where 
German names strike the eye strangely on door- 
posts or over shop windows. These descendants 
of German forefathers make excellent settlers, 
thrifty and hardworking. 

The trade of South Australia has shown a 
steady expansion of recent years, with a useful 
margin of exports over imports. The State is 
essentially dependent for its well-being upon 
agricultural and pastoral production. South 
Australia is a great wheat-growing State, and 
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wheat is easily its predominant crop. Its re- 
nown is of long standing. As long ago as 1851 
wheat from South Australia took first prize at 
the Great Exhibition in London. There has 
been no resting on laurels gained. During the 
year 1923-24 nearly 27 million bushels of wheat 
were exported with a value of over six million 
pounds. Recent years have shown a rapid and 
important increase in the wheat-growing area 
in South Australia, and in this expansion the 
use of superphosphates has played an important 
part. No man can say what further progress 
may not be possible with the aid of science. 
South Australia bulks large as a present and 
potential producer of wheat within the Empire. 

Wool, the ever-present source of wealth in 
every State, takes second place with an export 
valued at over four and a half millions. 

South Australia has been called the vineyard 
of the Commonwealth, and to this the excellence 
of the wines produced at Chateau Tanunda and 
in other of the vine-growing districts of the State 
bears luscious testimony. 

The mining industries in South Australia have 
never enjoyed the spectacular and sensational 
fame associated with gold discoveries in other 
parts of the Continent, but the mineral wealth 
is none the less solid andimportant. At the end 
of 1924 the total production to date was valued 
at over £42,000,000. The greater part of this 
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was copper, but the iron ore deposits at Iron 
Knob are of enormous extent, and to-day do an 
important trade with the iron and steel works at 
Newcastle in New South Wales. ; 

Fortunate in her setting and in her climate, 
Adelaide was especially fortunate in her first 
Surveyor-General, Colonel Light, who planned 
and laid out the city. 

With the exception of the two or three main 
shopping and business streets, Adelaide does not 
create the impression of a busy bustling capital, 
but rather of some modern University town. 
The great width of the streets, the wealth of 
trees and parks within the city, the glimpses of 
more trees and expanses of green countryside, 
smiling and prosperous in the sunlight without, 
the gardens, the squares, the children’s play- 
grounds, the zoo, the absence of any sense of 
cramping or crowding—all make life in Adelaide 
& nearer approach to life in a town with the 
atmosphere of the country than in any capital 
city we know. 

The zoo is deserving of especial mention. 
Zoos yield only to racecourses in pride of public 
estimation in Australia. If there is a racecourse 
to every ten Australians there is a zoo to every 
twenty, and among these that of Adelaide 
holds a very high place. The Australian climate 
makes the arrangement of a zoo upon natural 
lines more generally possible than can ever be 
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the case in England. The visitor can almost 
imagine himself lighting by chance upon the 
wild beast, and to the children whose happy 
hunting ground these zoos are the imaginative 
play must prove a very El Dorado. 

The cry of South Australia is for water. It is 
the driest of all the States. Less than 17 per cent. 
of the whole territory enjoys an annual rainfall 
of over 10 inches, less than 4 per cent. of over 
20 inches. Instinctively, therefore, men’s minds 
turned to other sources for the moisture which 
the heavens denied them, and through South 
Australia flows the Great Murray River. The 
watershed of the Murray and of its tributaries 
covers an area equal to nearly one-seventh 
of the whole of Australia, so important a part 
does that river play down which Captain Sturt 
first travelled to its mouth, nearly a century ago, 
only to find himself compelled to retrace his 
steps against the stream—one of the hardiest 
of feats in the annals of world exploration, and 
the longest recorded boat voyage. For nearly 
four hundred miles to its mouth the Australian 
Nile flows through South Australian territory. 

Small wonder, then, that men’s minds were 
attracted to the possibilities of irrigation, and 
before and during the war a considerable measure 
of prosperity attended those engaged in pro- 
duction of dried fruits and citrus fruits on the 
Murray River at Renmark, Berri, Chaffey, and 
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elsewhere. Encouraged by this success, and also 
perhaps by the high prices then ruling for dried 
fruits in the markets of the world, the Govern- 
ment of South Australia decided to settle re- 
turned soldiers upon plots within the irrigation 
areas. The idea was, without doubt, excellent; 
its execution has not proved happy. The high 
costs ruling immediately after the war loaded 
a heavy burden of capital expenditure, prices 
fell, and State administration and management 
proved themselves no more foreseeing and 
efficient than experience would have led us to 
expect. Money has been lost and wasted, and the 
returned soldiers have been compelled to face a 
period of hardship and disappointment. 

But let us hope that the gloomy page has been 
read, vexatious regrets buried. Certainly we 
found on all hands in the irrigation area a spirit 
of optimism which was not without foundation, _ 
and which will be justified if courage and tena- 
city of themselves ever suffice to reap a fair 
reward. The spirit and enterprise of the settlers 
is beyond all praise. 

The aim has been to enable the settler to own 
a block sufficiently large to support himself 
and his family, and not larger than he can work 
himself without having to obtain additional 
labour except at especial seasons. The ideal 
size for a block with this end in view is probably 
about fifteen acres. Many of the blocks were 
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originally too small, but this has in most, though 
not in all, cases been remedied. 

The area under cultivation is nearly twenty- 
three thousand acres, and year by year, as pro- 
duction increases and more trees come into 
bearing, the percentage of fruit that must be 
exported swells. To-day about 80 per cent. 
of the total production has to be exported, and 
last year about 30,000 tons of dried fruits were 
sent overseas by the Australian Dried Fruits 
Association. The key to the future is therefore 
markets. If markets can be found the future 
of this industry and the well-being of the ex- 
Service men engaged therein is assured. Further 
the scale of production and the area of produc- 
tion could be largely increased were a market 
available to absorb supplies. 

On all hands and wherever we travelled we 
found appreciation deep and sincere for the 
preference granted to dried fruits grown within 
the Empire in the Budget of 1925. Many hope 
that this substantial preference will enable the 
Dominion producer to establish himself in the 
home market. If to the fiscal preference the ~ 
British consumer will add a personal preference, 
if the British public will ask for Australian or 
South African citrus and dried fruits, it will be 
purchasing articles produced under ideal con- 
ditions by men who have served the Empire 
well, and whose future is to a large extent 
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dependent upon the home consumer’s decision. 
If we could all see the fruit-growing districts 
of the Empire, if we could all know from speech 
at first hand how sincere is the appeal and how 
deserving of a response, if we could all remember 
always that by every purchase of these dried 
fruits or citrus fruits grown within the Empire 
we are increasing the purchasing power of our 
own best customers, then should we be dogmatic 
in our discrimination. So may we be. 

The Australian producer is hopeful that the 
fiscal preference granted by the British Govern- 
ment may play a decisive part in assuring the 
future prosperity of his industry. So are we. 
By the addition of a voluntary preference to the 
fiscal preference can we not anchor certainty ? 

There is no question as to the quality of the 
fruit grown. There may have been mistakes 
in the past. The Australian producer may be 
trusted to maintain as uniform the highest pos- 
sible standard of production. To the full he is 
conscious of the vital importance of leaving no 
loophole here. Every effort is made by means 
of up-to-date experimental stations to harness 
science to nature. Research work is never still. 

Given an assured position in the home market, 
the industry is capable of expansion, and should 
ultimately offer encouraging prospects for the 
British migrant. In good times it is hard to 
imagine an occupation more congenial, with a 
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climate as near ideal as can be imagined, months 
and months of glorious sunshine, and the close 
settlement ensures social pleasures impossible 
of attainment where the human element is 
more widely scattered. Of this we had evidence 
ourselves. 


XII 
LINKING A CONTINENT 


THE spanning of Canada with a railway was a 
task involving combat with natural difficulties 
of river and mountain, of glacier and rock, 
stupendous and formidable. None of these 
obstacles embarrassed the laying of a railway 
between Port Augusta and Kalgoorlie, linking 
up South Australia and the eastern States 
of the Commonwealth with the west. But 
there were obstacles of another nature to be 
overcome. 

The total length of the railway between Port 
Augusta and Kalgoorlie is 1,051 miles. Over 
the whole of that length there is neither river 
nor stream; for 840 miles there was only one 
known source of water; for 800 miles no settle- 
ment of any kind. The camel proved an in- 
valuable ally; beyond railhead it was teams of 
camels and donkeys that carried supplies and 
materials. 

In spite of these difficulties, the line was laid 
at a great speed. Work was begun from both 
ends at Port Augusta on September 14, 1912; 
at Kalgoorlie on February 12, 1913. Inevit- 
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ably the war caused some delay, but the rails 
were joined on October 17, 1917. 

The laying of this railway has been of great 
service to the real unity of the Commonwealth. 
Previous to its construction Western Australia, 
the largest of the States, was completely isolated 
from the remainder of the Continent, for all 
purposes but cartography an island and relying 
entirely upon communication by sea, its centres 
of population as far removed on this element 
from the eastern States as New Zealand from 
New South Wales. Australia has been well 
served by the Trans-Australian Railway. The 
other, and equally important, link from north to 
south is yet to be constructed. 

The journey on the Trans-Australian Railway 
reveals a distinctive expression of the Con- 
tinent, with native features and individual 
interests, which have no. parallel in the more 
closely settled lush and fertile plains, luring the 
traveller’s eye. 

The preliminaries are formidable. It is a 
twelve-hour journey by rail from Adelaide to 
Port Augusta. All the hot day through we travel 
across vast stretches of wheat and pastoral 
country—much of it reminiscent of Canada’s 
prairies, but drier-baked in the sun, flatter, with 
hills sharper, and trees less scant. A paradox: 
A Lancashireman from Oldham yearning for 
rain. A dried creek flourishing a gum tree, old 
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but graceful yet; the grey and scarlet swoop 
of the galah, guanas and rabbits, which last 
named pest is not so frequently met as 
rumour led us to expect. A bright mass of violet, 
fresh and smiling, “Salvation Jane ’’—a weed, 
it is said, of South African origin. Rarer, a 
skeleton victim of drought in a most parched 
locality. 

As the night draws on, twilight lingers after 
sunset; the graceful stems, the tufted tops of 
the tall gum trees, a dark blue-green against a 
cloudless sky, a clear and brilliant evening light, 
the grey-green saltbush a lighter undergrowth, 
opal tints above the sky line—long ago in Lom- 
bardy. 

Creature comforts are well cared for on the 
Trans-Australian line, making the journey as 
little a physical ordeal as conditions of time and 
space allow. The nuisance of differing gauges 
—it would almost seem that the States had 
entered into a competition between themselves 
and with the Commonwealth to produce multi- 
plication of gauges the most clumsy—make 
several changes necessary between Adelaide and 
Perth. In every other respect the passenger is 
left without source of complaint. 

For four hundred miles after leaving Port 
Augusta we are in a well-timbered country, 
much of it fair pasture. Ooldea is the next 
halting-place of interest. Here three miles 
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from the railway is a known supply of fresh 
water, the Ooldea Soak. For generations has 
the Soak been known to the aborigines, and 
here they have gathered and sometimes do so 
still. 

The early history of white Australia’s dealings 
with the native population does not make 
pleasant reading. It is a black page in the 
early days, regrettable and impossible to 
condone. 

The aborigines that survive are confined almost 
exclusively to the more arid interior. Perhaps 
they number 50,000; probably they were never 
a large population. Compared with the Maoris, 
or with the races of the Pacific Islands, they are 
of a low type, in the Stone Age still. Contact 
with whites debases them further, and they are 
not impressive clad in European rags and begging 
on the fringes of civilisation. But they have 
their champions and redoubtable among those 
who know them. Unclad and leading their own 
lives they have something of the nobility and 
easy grace of the savage; contact with another 
civilisation leads to an indulgence in its vices, 
irresistibly fatal. To-day Government is active 
in efforts to preserve the race. 

At Ooldea we enter the great limestone plain, 
well named ‘“‘nullarbor.”’ Four hundred miles 
without a tree, without a shrub, saltbush a few 
inches high abundant, and the only vegetation. 
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We stop at a station: three shacks planted by 
the rail side. A boundless horizon in every 
direction barren of incident, the rails dwindling 
to a point, a lesson in perspective, but a despair- 
ing loneliness in which to dwell. 

Three hundred and thirty miles we run with- 
out a curve in the line. 

Nearing Karonie we enter a timbered region 
once again. Here is the sandalwood found, a 
valued export to China. The day is spent and 
we halt at a wayside station, Karonie perhaps. 
The evening is hot and close, but still and beauti- 
ful through the open carriage window. Through 
the night clearly the swaying jangle of a bell, a 
sound which has but one interpretation. Peer- 
ing in the evening light into the bush we see at 
a little distance a cloud of dust, and hear faintly 
the familiar shamble of a hundred feet. As our 
eyes grow accustomed to the gloom the camels 
themselves are visible, the long shuffling string 
grunting and swaying, 


“And softly through the silence beat the bells 
Along the Golden Road to Samarkand.”’ 


Kalgoorlie is the terminus of the Trans- 
Australian Railway; it does not mark the bound- 
ary of the arid plain lacking rainfall. It is not 
even an oasis of water, but of gold. Here, or 
rather at Coolgardie, twenty-five miles away, 
was gold discovered, thirty-three years ago. 
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Hither men gathered from all parts of Australia 
ayd of the world in the lure of gold. Here 
fortunes were made, and sometimes lost. 

The output of gold from Western Australia 
has been enormous; up to March, 1925, it had 
reached a value of £152,602,794, more than half 
of this from the mines of “The Golden Mile,” 
But the output now, though considerable, has 
fallen far below that of the days of greatest 
plenty. Coolgardie is almost a dead city. 
Kalgoorlie, more fortunate, and Boulder, twin 
cities, are still busy centres, and the output 
of the famous mines of the Golden Mile still 
continues, if not at so great a rate as at one 
time. 

The provision of water for towns in this 
waterless plain has been courageously and 
effectively achieved. In the early days water 
was very scarce, sometimes more scarce than 
whisky. To-day a racecourse embowered in 
flowers, a park, a Swimming bath, lawns and 
gardens testify to a supply abundant for imme- 
diate needs. This water is brought nearly four 
hundred miles from the Darling Ranges, truly a 
great engineering feat. 

It is difficult to visualise what may be the 
future of these cities of a golden dream that 
came true, Unlike Ballarat and other gold cities 
of the east, they have no rich agricultural or 


pastoral lands to which to turn. It may well be 
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that, the more spectacular chapters of their 
history now closed, they are entering into a 
period of ordered and successful production. 
The scale may be smaller to-day, but of the 
future no man can tell. 


XITI 
PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT 


ENGLISH institutions, no less than the actual 
machinery of government, are in nothing more 
remarkable than in their adaptability; it is their 
genius. Of this the British people by instinct 
and by tradition, no less than by study, have 
learned to make good use. They can fit changed 
. and changing circumstances to the frame. To 
this, more than to any other characteristic of 
the race, is due the survival and the strength 
of the British Empire. Set-backs have been 
due to errors in application and not to faults 
inherent in the practice. 

No better example of this adaptability to 
conditions unforeseen can be found than in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. The task of govern- 
ment in Australia is in vivid contrast to that 
task at home. The problems are of another 
texture and upon another plane. The govern- 
ment upon a democratic basis of a continent 
of so vast an area and of so sparse a population, 
where reign varied conditions of climate and of 
occupation, is beset with difficulties which the 
closely herded countries of Europe are spared, 
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and which their inhabitants must find it a 
difficult task to visualise. The problems of 
administration are proportionately greater. The 
adaptability of home-bred institutions is here on 
its trial; the test has been well met. 

Australia is young in history and in develop- 
ment, and remarkable though the progress 
achieved in the latter has been, it is inevitable 
that criticism among Australians should centre 
to-day upon failings or discomforts for which 
these two factors are, in the main, responsible. 
For instance, there is some complaint of over- 
government, of the multiplication of Parliaments, 
and of the consequent expense and disturbance 
to the citizen in his daily work. This criticism 
is not, at first sight, without its justification, 
where a population of less than six millions 
boasts or is burdened with, according to taste, 
thirteen legislative assemblies. This total is 
made up as follows: two Chambers in each State, 
except Queensland which has abolished its 
Second Chamber, and the two Chambers of the 
Federal Parliament. 

Here is an apparent plethora of Parliaments, 
but the more closely the position is examined 
the more unavoidable does this multiplication 
appear, for the present at least. Their necessity 
is geographical. Australia is not a country, 
but a continent and a continent in its infancy. 
The giant distances and the varying conditions 
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create work enough for State Parliaments, even 
where those Parliaments do not display a fervent 
desire to create work for themselves. Until 
recent years Western Australia was further 
removed from the eastern States of the continent 
than is England from Greece, and to-day one 
single line of railway is the only link by land. 
The tropical conditions in Northern Queensland 
have no affinity with the English climate of 
Tasmania, the problems of the two States are 
not the same and are scarcely related. 

In broad outline, in matters of defence, of 
Commonwealth policy, certainly the unit is 
closely knit, but these are matters for the Federal 
Government now; the detail so important in 
early years must be filled in by those possessed 
of local knowledge. Inevitably the average 
Australian, though he has travelled more than 
the average Englishman, has little, if any, 
knowledge of any State but his own. He would 
have to spend all his time travelling to gain 
such knowledge. Even within the compass of 
existing States complaint was sometimes heard 
that the Parliament of the State had, as an 
assembly, insufficient knowledge of or sympathy 
with some electorally less powerful portion of 
the whole. So an immediate reduction of 
Parliaments is an impossibility, and there is 
nothing incongruous in thirteen legislative 
assemblies fora continent. But it is equally true 
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that had a closer centralisation of Government 
been possible in earlier days, some entangle- 
ments which have retarded Australia’s progress, 
such as the multiplication of gauges, need never 
have been known. As communications improve 
and the country develops, Australia may find it 
economical and convenient to allocate to the 
Federal Government some of the functions to-day 
discharged by State Governments. Here, then, 
is a problem for the statesmanship of the future. 
There has been a remarkable, unfortunate and 
expensive lack of co-operation between the 
States in the past. To-day co-operation is 
more real and effective, but there is still room 
for improvement, and in the matter of the rail- 
ways the change has come too late. 

Sooner or later this problem of the multiplica- 
tion of gauges will have to be faced; the trans- 
ference of goods at the frontier is expensive 
and will grow more so as trade expands. To 
co-ordinate the gauges must prove a work of 
great difficulty and expense and one which any 
Government in any country may be forgiven 
for hesitating to undertake, and Australia has 
expensive enough commitments to meet in the 
natural course of her development. Never- 
theless, Australia must decide whether or no 
this handicap, for it is a handicap, is to be 
indefinitely continued. If it is to be eliminated, 
then the sooner the task, formidable as it is, 
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is undertaken, the more economical will its 
execution prove in the long run to the people 
and to the trade and commerce of Australia. 

In a continent of so vast an area, which is 
young in development, the problem of efficient 
communication is all-important. In this con- 
nection it will be interesting and instructive to 
watch the progress that is made with civil 
aviation in Australia. Much has already been 
achieved, and services are already in operation 
which have proved themselves to be a valuable 
asset. Flying conditions are generally better in 
Australia than in this country, and the aero- 
plane’s ability to render pygmean giant distances 
should ensure for aviation an _ increasingly 
important influence upon the development of 
the continent. 

Tribute should here be paid to the excellence 
of the administration which characterises every 
part of the continent. The work is not light in 
so vast an area, and that it is smoothly and 
efficiently carried out speaks well for those to 
whom is entrusted this responsible task. 

Until recently each State in Australia was 
governed by a Parliament composed of two 
Chambers, and the system has worked well. 
But of late years there has been a change, actual 
or attempted, in two States. Queensland has 
now abolished its Second Chamber by somewhat 
arbitrary methods, and the Labour Government 
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of New South Wales is intent upon the same 
course. In which connection it is interesting 
to note that these are the only two States where 
the Second Chamber is nominated and not 
elected. 

A novel feature of the Federal elections, which 
were in progress during our visit to Australia— 
as Mr. Bruce quoted to us: “ You have called 
upon us on washing day !’’—was the enforcement 
for the first time in Australia’s history of com- 
pulsory voting. Opinion as to the merit of this 
experiment in Australia was divided, the majority 
seemed content to judge by results, but it must 
have proved a scourge to those who had great 
distances to travel to record a vote. This 
experiment did not, we believe, affect one 
party’s fortunes at the polls more than another’s. 
Whatever the merits of the proposal, as applied 
to Australia, we are convinced that it would not 
be popular and is not necessary in this country, 
where the facilities are greater and a goad would 
but prove an irritant. The small percentage 
of those voting in Australia, especially in the 
country districts, was the cause which led to 
this innovation. 

A demand has arisen, and has been expressed 
by some States, that the Governors of those 
States should be Australian-born. This desire 
is natural enough and, without doubt, Australia 
has many public men well qualified for such 
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posts, but from some points of view we should | 
regret to see the change. Not only do the 
Governors from the Home Country form an 
effective and useful liaison over many thousands 
of miles of ocean, but when their period of office 
is over they serve as invaluable and experienced 
protagonists of Australia and her people at 
home. They can remove doubts and correct 
misunderstandings in an England that has all too 
little first-hand knowledge of Australia. This is 
not the least of the services which they render 
to the Empire, and we doubt whether under any 
other arrangement opportunities could be created 
which would counterbalance this loss to Imperial 
liaison. At least this is an aspect of the question 
of which Australia should not lose sight. 


XIV 
THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


AUSTRALIANS are proud of their British parent- 
age. 'They cherish the traditions which they share 
with us, and they have equally a pride in their 
own country, an unshakable confidence in its 
future. That confidence we share. What, then, 
in the coming years will be the relation of this 
great continent to the rest of the Empire, what 
are the expectations of the younger generation ? 
It is unfortunately true that the Australian 
has a more sombre picture in his mind of the 
future of this country than the facts warrant. 
The pessimism, or more truly the inherent habit 
of self-depreciation, which is the birthright of 
every Britisher, has had its effect here even among 
Britishers. Some who have visited Australia 
from this country have rendered it little service. 
We have to be on our guard against the indul- 
gence of unjustified pessimism in our Dominions. 
There are enough people ready to prophesy that 
England’s day is done without any citizen of 
these islands indulging the vice. We fear that 
harm has been done by such indulgence in the 


past. It can, however, be remedied, and let it 
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be at once affirmed that nowhere are England’s 
efforts since the War more warmly appre- 
ciated, once they have been stated, than in 
the Dominions. Let us not then be afraid to 
enumerate those efforts, and let us beware of 
the peril of pessimism. 

The confidence of the Australian in the future 
of his continent is well founded, its fulfilment 
must depend upon the younger generation of 
Australians. The criticism is often made by 
the visitor from England that Australians, 
and especially the younger generation, live too 
much for pleasure. Though superficially the 
criticism has evidence enough in its support, we 
do not believe that it is justified. It is true that 
the young Australian indulges to the full in 
pleasure, in sport and games of every kind and 
in horse-racing. But let us beware of jaundice 
and of sour grapes. Our climate, our congested 
industrial centres, the pressure of economic 
causes, circumscribe the opportunities for active 
participation in games and sport by the average 
citizen of this country. The more is the pity. 
In Australia the climate calls for recreation, the 
gun shines and the surf calls, and if there be no 
over-indulgence there cannot but be gain to the 
health and to the physique of the nation from 
a response to that call. 

We believe that the ambition of the younger 
generation in Australia is the best safeguard 
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against over-indulgence. We have never met 
a more ambitious people. The goal that many 
set themselves is to make Australia for future 
generations what England is to-day—the heart 
and chief centre of the Empire. This is an 
ambitious goal indeed, but one by no means 
impossible of achievement. The day may come 
when Australia will hold a population many 
times as large as that of these islands. That 
day may be far distant, but a century may 
achieve much; it has achieved much. 

But to the attainment of that goal two con- 
siderations are essential. It is a serious handicap 
to-day that Australia has difficulty in maintain- 
ing contact with the thought, the progress, the 
political changes and orientation of the outside 
world. Events may mould the destinies of 
Kurope or of Asia in changing form. Australia 
has her buffer of thousands of miles of ocean 
deadening these distant sounds and reducing 
earthquakes to faint rumblings, scarcely felt and 
less considered. It has been frankly confessed 
that England knows too little of Australia and 
of her conditions. It is also true that Australia 
knows very little of the rest of the world, always 
excepting England, and even of conditions in 
England Australia is not always well informed. 
It is, of course, Australia’s geographical isola- 
tion that is the cause of this mental isolation, 
But it is not healthy. It will Surprise the 
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traveller from England to find how little the 
average Australian knows, for instance, of India, 
and of its problems, or of other parts of the 
Empire. Still less does he know of the politics 
of Europe. Even the intercourse between Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand is comparatively slight. 
It is true that the seas that separate these two 
Dominions are wide enough in English eyes, 
but comparatively Australia and New Zealand 
are neighbours. This lack of contact with the 
outside world is natural enough, it could hardly 
have been otherwise, but as Australia rises in 
importance and becomes, as she soon must 
become, a leading nation in the world, she 
will feel this lack of contact, if it be allowed 
to persist. It is with the younger generation in 
Australia that the remedy lies. 

This country can help certainly; an increasing 
interchange of ideas between Great Britain and 
Australia will assist a closer contact for Australia 
with the outside world. And here let it be said, 
and with emphasis, that it is impossible to visit 
Australia or New Zealand or any other Dominion 
without being deeply impressed by the need for 
a closer co-operation in our Imperial foreign 
policy. The need becomes every day more 
apparent. The affairs of Europe are our pre- 
occupation, those of the Pacific are Australia’s, 
those of Suez and of Singapore must engage us 
both and jointly and continuously with the 
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other partners in our Imperial heritage. The 
mechanism of closer co-ordination may be diffi- 
cult to evolve; the form is of less importance 
than the substance. It is earnestly to be hoped 
therefore that this all-important subject will, 
as the result of the Imperial Conference of this 
year, be brought a stage nearer to an active 
and happy solution. It is the final link that 
needs must be forged in the Imperial chain. 
For Australia, the part which she shall set 
herself to play in world politics in the coming 
years is the charge upon her younger generation. 
Its fulfilment lies with them. Frankly, we should 
be glad to see a greater interest than we could 
discover to exist to-day among the younger 
Australians in the affairs of government in its 
every sphere. And yet the field is large, the ser- 
vice urgent. Especially should the opportunities 
here be great for those for whom fortune has made 
it possible to devote time and study to its manifold 
problems and perplexities. The future isin their 
hands, to make or mar. A young country is a 
young man’s opportunity. The extent to which 
Australia is enabled to play a part in the council 
of the nations must depend upon the extent to 
which her younger generation can give its life to 
that service. The call is there: we are confident 
that the response will be such as to enable 
Australia to play the réle that should be hers in 
fulfilling her destiny of service to mankind. 


XV 
AN EXPANDING MARKET 


AUSTRALIA’S fiscal policy is definitely protec- 
tionist. She has deliberately set out to build up 
secondary industries behind a tariff wall, and 
she is at any time prepared to raise that wall if 
national interest is held to show the necessity. 
Secondary industries play an important part 
in national life. National pride is concerned 
in their success; Australia is not content to be 
a nation of primary producers. Critics may 
approve the fiscal policy pursued, or while 
approving the principle may deem the practice 
too ardently applied, or may argue that primary 
products are the main source of wealth in Aus- 
tralia and that primary industries alone should 
be fostered and followed. Critics may take 
any line they choose; the interests of British 
trade demand that existing conditions should 
be understood, and that we adapt ourselves to 
those conditions. Australia may in the course 
of years modify her protectionist policy; she will 
never be content to limit her industrial life to 
supplying England with her primary products 
and accepting manufactured goods in exchange. 
113 
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Australia is an important market for England, 
the most important after India, and it is an 
expanding market. If Australia’s definitely 
accepted policy of establishing secondary indus- 
tries threatened a decrease of imports from the 
Mother Country the position would be serious. 
We believe that no such threat exists. What is 
lost on the swings will be gained on the round- 
abouts, and Australia is an expanding market. 
That Australia should wish to manufacture for 
herself is natural and inevitable; that those 
manufactures should to some extent meet a 
demand previously satisfied by English goods is 
also inevitable. But Australia is an expanding 
market, and we have to attune ourselves to the 
course and direction of the demand. If Australia 
makes her own shoes, her shoemakers must be 
clothed. 

Australia gives a tariff preference to certain 
classes of goods from the United Kingdom. 
This principle was first adopted in 1908, and has 
been included and extended in the adjustments 
of the scale of tariffs effected since that date. 
About 90 per cent. of the imports from the 
United Kingdom to Australia in 1921-22 came 
in under the preferential tariff, and a calculation 
shows that the amount of duty which must have 
been paid by these goods but for the preference 
was £5,573,000: for 1922-23 the amount was 
£7,600,000. In 1925 a new schedule of tariffs 
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was brought into force, and the value of the 
preference to the United Kingdom considerably 
enhanced. It should be universally acknow- 
ledged that, while Australia pursues the fiscal 
policy best suited in her judgment to national 
development, Australia has never been unmind- 
ful of her trade relationship with the United 
Kingdom. As much could not be said on the 
other side. 

Nor is this all. Australia’s preference does not 
begin and end with tariffs. There is a strong 
sentiment: Australian goods first, Imperial goods 
next. That sentiment is active and real, and is 
translated into action by firms and individuals. 
To suggest that it is universal would be to 
exaggerate, but we suspect that it has more 
force than in England. Our industries owe 
much to that sentiment. This lesson meets 
with instant approval and appreciation in 
Australia: that every article purchased from 
within the Empire increases the purchasing 
power of our best customer. It is one of the 
merits of the preferences granted in the Budget 
of 1925 that they gave sustenance to this 
sentiment, sadly starved by the Budget of the 
previous year. There is sentiment in business. 
Foster it. 

Of the value of the Australian market to 
British manufacturers there can be no question. 


Reluctantly we are driven to figures to enforce 
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the lesson. For the two years 1922-24 imports 
from the United Kingdom totalled the huge 
figure of £132,000,000. And let it not be 
forgotten that the great bulk of these goods 
were wholly manufactured, representing the 
greatest measure of employment. 

When the figures for these two years are 
examined in greater detail the position revealed 
is not so satisfactory, but it is vastly significant. 
In 1922-23 British imports were valued at 
£68,394,423 out of a total of £131,757,835, 
or 51:90 per cent. In 1923-24 the United 
Kingdom’s share was £63,607,743 out of a 
total of £140,618,293, or 45:24 per cent. In 
other words, while the total of imports into 
Australia increased by nearly £9,000,000, imports 
from the United Kingdom decreased by over 
£4,500,000. 

During the same time imports from the 
United States of America increased by nearly 
£10,000,000, from 18°87 per cent. of the total to 
24:58 per cent. When all allowance is made 
for the increase in certain specialised imports, in 
which the United States is almost unchallenged, 
the warning remains clear that in the United 
States this country has an active competitor, and 
that every effort must be strained to maintain 
the existing supremacy. The United States has 
two important advantages—distance and the 
ceaseless propaganda of the film. 
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The above figures contain a message for 
Australia equally as striking. While imports 
from the United States increased by nearly 
£10,000,000, exports to the United States de- 
clined from £9,630,770, or 8:17 per cent. of the 
total, to £7,109,496, or 5-95 per cent. British 
imports from Australia fell with the decrease 
of British exports to Australia. Imports by the 
United States fell with the increase of American 
exports to Australia, The complementary trade 
is surely the more valuable. 

We now turn to the classification of the 
expansion of Australian imports. The largest 
item in the whole list of imports for 1924-25 
(the figures given throughout for this year are 
preliminary) is chassis and bodies for motor 
cars and parts, which reach the large sum of 
£11,592,724, half a million more than for the 
previous year, and nearly five millions more 
than for 1922-23. We saw no sign of any 
abatement in this trade, rather would a steady 
increase for some years seem probable. The 
bulk of the motor cars to be seen in Australia 
to-day is American, a fair percentage is Canadian 
—we believe that the Fords in Australia are of 
Canadian manufacture, though a Ford factory 
is soon to be set up at Geelong—and a small 
minority British. But it is encouraging that 
the British car is making headway, and that its 
popularity is increasing. Of this, there can be 
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no question, but the road is yet a long one, and 
the struggle must be keen. The new tariff has 
given the British manufacturer an increased 
advantage against which must be set the fact 
that long American command of the market has 
habituated the Australian motor-car owner to 
the American car and its peculiarities; for 
instance, the Australian does not like changing 
gear, and American road conditions more closely 
approximate to those in Australia. This last 
factor is being overcome, and English cars are 
now doing well under Australian conditions. 
An instance: We travelled to the Murray River 
settlements from Adelaide to Renmark and 
other places in Austin cars, the property of the 
South Australian Government, and they behaved 
excellently. Drivers reported that these cars 
had recently been on an expedition into the 
northern part of the State and into the Northern 
Territory, under conditions as bad as could be 
imagined, and they were loud in praise of the 
cars’ performances. There is no reason why 
British cars should not ultimately be supreme 
in the Australian market. We watched the 
position carefully in each State, and the outlook 
is encouraging, though the competition must be 
severe. 

The next largest import is cotton and linen 
piece goods, valued at a little under £11,000,000, 
a slight increase over the previous year but a 
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lower figure than for 1922-23. The next largest 
increase to motor cars in any individual item 
is in electrical machinery and appliances, which 
have increased from a value of £3,382,886 in 
1922-23 to £4,936,097 in 1924-25. The British 
manufacturer is holding his own well in this 
important field of industry, though competition 
is keen. For the rest, expansion, and in some 
cases restriction, call for no especial comment. 

To maintain our present share of the Australian 
market, and if possible to increase it, is of vital 
concern to the British manufacturer. It is a 
problem of the future even more than of to-day. 
It has been said that the Australian consumer 
can be relied upon to co-operate. Imperial 
sentiment is strong. 

The feeling exists in Australia, and found 
frequent expression to us, that in some cases 
the British manufacturer was not sufficiently 
attentive to the peculiar needs of the Australian 
purchaser. How much foundation in fact this 
feeling may have we found it difficult to prove, 
but that it exists there can beno doubt. It must 
be combated. One method was suggested to 
us: that British firms should not rely too much 
upon agents, however excellent, but that the 
heads of the firms which trade with Australia 
should visit the Commonwealth in person from 
time to time. Such visits are sometimes made 
now. They are always worth while, and they 
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are always appreciated. It is only natural that 
Australians should think this courtesy their due 
as valued customers. It is only right that the 
courtesy should be paid whenever possible. 
Furthermore, let it never be forgotten that 
Australian conditions differ, and fundamentally, 
from our own. The stock is British, but con- 
ditions of life and climate inevitably affect habits 
and tastes. The personal touch and the instinct 
that personal knowledge develops must prove 
invaluable. England needs to know more of 
Australia, and not for trade’s sake alone. To 
the Australian to think of England is to think of 
home, the old home; to Englishmen may to 
think of Australia be to think of home, the new 
home, and may the yearning of each to visit 
the other be true and grow. Trade follows 
knowledge. Bickering is the child of ignorance. 


XVI 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Ir is sometimes said of Australia that it is a 
country with no past and a great future. The 
latter part of the phrase is true, but not the 
former. Australia is a country with a past, an 
historic past which she shares equally with 
England. That is the traveller’s first and 
dominating impression. The descent of the 
Australian, be he two, three, or even four genera- 
tions removed from his English or Scottish 
forbear, is direct. Australia may be a Britain 
in the Antipodes; it is certainly more British 
than Antipodean, it may be more British than 
Britain. 

The traveller may be surprised at this. We 
were. The Australian is developing his in- 
dividuality, and that individuality certainly 
exists, and is strong, especially among those 
living and working in the “ outback,” and away 
from the capital cities, but he has lost nothing 
of his British characteristics. Rather do these 
seem to have been intensified by their remoteness 
from their original source as a river grows in 
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stream. Australian traditions are our traditions, 
her ideals, her literature are ours transplanted, 
and scarcely adapted, to another hemisphere. 
Probably no Australian will tell us this; perhaps 
he would hardly stop to consider it himself; it 
is we who need the reminder. Australia will 
never be justly understood unless the British 
ancestry of her people be for ever borne in mind. 

Similarly there is no question of Australia’s 
loyalty to the Crown or to the Empire. It is 
not a subject of political debate or private 
speculation; loyalty is*too deep and universal, 
the question does not stir. Nor is this loyalty 
based, even in part, on the acknowledged depen- 
dence of the “ White Australia” policy on the 
long arm of the British Navy. It has no argued 
basis. Itrests on instincts acting spontaneously, 
not cultivated and stronger far. 

More remarkable does this spirit become when 
memory jogs that Australia has had to make, 
young as is her national life, decisions of 
decisive consequence to her future. Australia 
has national responsibilities peculiarly her own 
in the Pacific, as Britain has in Europe. Her 
destinies are to her carving. The most important 
of these decisions, of world-wide significance, is 
embodied in the “‘ White Australia ” policy, a 
policy which brands the Continent for all time 
the prescribed heritage of the white race. This 
decision has been criticised, but, right or wrong, 
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it is the decision of Australia. Let there be no 
mistake, there will be no turning back. 

Personally, we believe the decision to have 
been right, and inevitable. But it is one 
involving grave responsibilities in the face of the 
world, which, sooner or later, the world will ask 
to see discharged. A population of less than six 
millions is no corollary to a white Australia 
policy. The population of Australia must be in- 
creased, and at a greater rate than rules to-day, 
if the Continent is to be secured, morally and 
materially, a white heritage for future genera- 
tions. The white Australia decision was a 
wise decision; it must not blind us to the 
consequences. 

There is a section of opinion in Australia 
which is not friendly to immigration. A very 
much smaller minority is definitely hostile, 
based on the assumption that a continent of vast 
natural wealth and of an area equal to that of 
the United States of America cannot now support 
more than six million people. A self-exposed 
fatuity. Far more important is the lack of 
friendliness of a much larger section towards 
increased immigration, an attitude based upon 
the fear that a flooding of the labour market 
might result, and the standard of living in 
Australia be thereby forced down. This is a 
natural fear, but, we are convinced, unfounded. 
There is no influential section of opinion in any 
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part of the Empire which is not anxious to raise 
the standard of living the world over. That is 
the spirit, the motive power of politics to-day, 
whatever it may have been thirty years ago. 
There is no plea for indiscriminate migration, 
careful regulation and control is necessary in the 
interest of the migrant equally with that of the 
Dominion to which he migrates. Furthermore, 
any influence which strengthens the foundation 
of Australia’s prosperity must add equally to 
the real well-being of her people. 

But evidently the problem of migration does 
not merely consist in transplanting any pro- 
portion of Britain’s millions to the “ open 
spaces ’” of Australia or any other Dominion. 
It is by no means as simple as this, but an 
intricate problem not impossible of solution, 
but prickly and ramifying. A clear view of the 
difficulties and frank co-operation can smooth 
the path. There are those who exclaim: “ My 
forefathers, or I myself, emigrated without all 
this fuss, and we have made good, why can’t 
the present generation do the same ?” This line 
of thought has never seemed to us convincing. 
To-day Australia’s capacity to absorb immi- 
grants is circumscribed within her capacity to 
develop herself and her ability to find markets, 
No room for the haphazard. For the rest, the 
universal application of such an argument would 
stagnate us in coracle and woad. 
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The Prime Minister of Australia (Mr. Bruce) 
has aptly described his country’s needs as “ men, 
money, and markets.” It must be forced upon 
us that Australia’s capacity to absorb immigrants 
is dependent upon her abilty to find markets. 
Markets and migration are Siamese twins. 
And there are those whose fixed and natural 
determination it is that Australia shall not enter 
the markets of the world. It is for the British 
public to decide. Of our own will we can give 
to Australia markets sufficient in extent to 
ensure the development of industries vital to 
her—meat, fruits (fresh, dried, preserved and 
canned), wines, to name but a few. The pre- 
ference given to dried fruits and wines in this 
year’s Budget is much appreciated in Australia. 
Let there be no mistake on this score; thanks 
to the Mother Country were over and over again 
warmly and gratefully expressed. There is also 
a preference on canned fruits, but this would be 
more effective were it somewhat larger—on the 
same scale, for instance, as that on dried fruit. 

But the scope of tariffs is inevitably limited, 
and it may well be that personal preference can 
be made even more effective. Britain must 
help Australia to a market if Australia is to 
attain to her greatest influence and usefulness 
within the Empire. 

In return we proffer a petition: That the 
personal welcome extended by Australians to 
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the newly-arrived and especially the young 
immigrant may be as warm, as friendly, as 
gencrous, as kinship can make it. For any man 
or woman to launch out into a new life twelve 
thousand miles away is no light enterprise. To 
expunge the word “pommy” would deprive 
the Australian vocabulary of no grace. 

We should like to feel sure of the existence 
in each State of a highly perfected organisation 
so that every young immigrant on arrival may 
have someone, not an official but an Australian 
private citizen, to whom to turn in time of 
difficulty or of need; and it may be that col- 
lective responsibility is better than individual 
responsibility and that a church or a friendly 
society can better fulfil this plea. This may seem 
much to ask, but we do ask it. Australia is 
asking for our best, and our best are deserving 
of the best. 

The Prime Minister of Australia has many 
times expressed his faith in the new migration 
agreement entered into between the Imperial 
Government and the Government of the 
Commonwealth, and certainly it should do much 
to stimulate migration. But so far only two 
States, Victoria and Western Australia, have sig- 
nified their intention to co-operate in working it. 

And here may we answer a question often 
asked: What of the climate of Australia ? 
Australia is an island, but it is also a continent, 
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and the would-be migrant can select for himself 
any climate that he may prefer, from the tropical 
of northern Queensland and northern Western 
Australia, to that of Tasmania, as near as may 
be the duplicate of our own. Generally, the 
life is more out-of-doors even in the great cities 
than is the case at home. Australians are 
children of the sun and surf. Small wonder 
that their physique is so good, their death-rate 
so low. 

Australia is a wonderful country for children. 
The traveller cannot but be struck with the 
health in their eyes, the colour in their cheeks. 
See them in the country districts riding home 
from school, wee mites of eight or nine, at a 
canter on their ponies, bareback and bare-legged, 
and often with a younger brother or sister riding 
pillion behind them, as firm in the saddle as a 
master of foxhounds, and a sight more graceful. 
The Australian child is born with the spoon of 
climate in its mouth. 

Australia is developing a literature of her own 
called forth by the distinctive features of her 
life. This literature is as yet young, but it has 
already given a wider public than Australia a 
handful of remarkable books and indications of 
even better things to come. Australian writers 
follow closely the English tradition, and jealously 
guard the English language. New words there 
must be to fit new conditions. Fortunately 
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the American influence has not made itself felt 
in the written, and but little in the spoken, word. 
But that influence is being exercised daily, 
almost hourly, through the medium of the films. 
Their power for propaganda is immense, and 
inevitably every film habituates the spectator 
to American habits, tastes, and prejudices. It 
is more than time that England challenged 
American supremacy in the cheap and invaluable 
advertisement of the film. The effect upon 
trade is serious; more than that if we treasure 
English traditions and habits of life the peril 
bids us be stirring. 

No more illustrative example of Australia’s 
tenacity to all that is best in the British tradition 
can be found than in the press of that continent. 
Its standard is remarkable and uniformly high. 
In criticism, in expression, in type and in paper 
no less than in news value the press of Australia 
worthily upholds the traditions of British 
journalism; it need fear no comparison. 

The number of newspapers is legion and a 
never-ending source of wonder to a traveller 
from England. Not only are the capitals well 
served, as would naturally be expected, but every 
provincial town of any size has its morning, and 
probably its evening, newspaper also. A town 
with a population of 800 in a district with a 
population of less than 3,000 supports a news- 
paper published twice a week. A town with a 
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population of less than 25,000 in a district with a 
population of 48,000 supports a daily morning 
newspaper, two daily evening newspapers and 
three weeklies. We have taken examples at 
random and they are not exceptional. 

Other figures are equally eloquent. Australia 
has, we calculate, about eighty daily news- 
papers, and many times that number published 
once, twice, or three times a week; and in 
1923 posted for delivery within the continent 
136,137,000 newspapers; and this with a popula- 
tion of less than six millions. 

Weeklies, to meet a specialist taste, are also 
abundant and good, and deal with every variety 
of subject. New South Wales alone has weeklies 
concerned with every form of agriculture, finance, 
trade, manufacture, local government, wireless, 
sport and church matters. If the vigour and 
enterprise of public thought is to be measured 
by the variety and range of the press which it 
supports, then that of Australia need not fear 
the test. 

It is in painting that Australia bids fair at no 
distant date to challenge the attention of a 
discriminating public. Her painters lack neither 
talent nor courage, and the average of an art 
exhibition at Sydney or at Melbourne is higher 
far than that of the Royal Academy and truer. 
No great praise perhaps, but higher than the 
bottom rung is scaled. Some groping in the 
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dark no doubt, but where there is determination 
to express there is always hope. 

And what of the future? Of Australia’s 
great natural wealth there can be no question, 
its extent and variety surpass that of any area 
we have seen of the same size in any part of the 
world. The ex-Governor-General, in a speech 
to us, said: ‘‘ Many of you see Australia for the 
first time as I did five years ago, and, like 
myself, you find something wholly different and 
infinitely greater than you expected.” 

Nor can there be any doubt as to the virility 
of her people, a 98 per cent. British stock, bred 
under happier conditions of sun and opportunity. 
No people in any part of the world can boast 
a finer physique than the Australians. 

We have, therefore, the essentials to future 
greatness. But this is not to say that Australia’s 
future is all rose-coloured, that there is no cloud 
in the sky. Of recent years Australia’s progress 
has been retarded, the development of her 
industries has suffered by a plethora of industrial 
disputes. Maybe-that Australia can afford 
such luxuries better than most, but not even the 
strongest constitution can derive benefit from 
such indulgence. Nor is the horizon bright. 
Indications are that industrial disputes, strikes, 
and lockouts will grow more frequent and worse 
before they can be reduced or eliminated. It 
is for public opinion to make itself felt, and ~ 
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Australia is a country of such vast distances 
that public opinion does not co-ordinate quickly. 

There are rocks on the course of Australia’s 
national development, the price of disputes 
in industry will prove heavier yet than seems 
possible to-day. Some States will taste the 
fruit of a more extreme Socialism than they have 
yet known, and that fruit may prove acrid as 
well as expensive. All these things will happen, 
and worse, but our faith in Australia’s future 
will not be shaken. There are limits beyond 
which the folly of industrial disputes and ex- 
travaganzas in government will not be allowed 
to go. 

Australia’s well-being is broad based upon the 
prosperity of the great masses of her people. 
A large proportion, many times larger than at 
home, own their own houses. The Savings 
Banks tell their own tale. On March 31, 1925, 
the amount on deposit in the Commonwealth 
aggregated £174,000,000, standing to the credit 
of nearly 4,000,000 accounts; and this out of 
a total population of less than 6,000,000—an 
achievement in which to feel pride. There are 
in Australia at least 3,000,000 different Savings 
Bank depositors, and in addition there are 
2,000,000 life assurance policies in force. 

We have shown that we are not blind to the 
thorns in the path of Australia’s future. Some 
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believe we have but placed the darker shades 
in their true perspective. Strikes and errors of 
government will not ruin Australia. Maybe 
a few trials will do Australia no harm; Nature 
can be too bountiful as well as too harsh. 
Australia will never follow in the wake of Russia, 
nor even flirt with the spectre. It is our firm 
belief, strengthened by seeing the development 
of the British race and character overseas, 
that no section of the British people ever will 
or can attune itself to Bolshevik practice of 
government. 

Australia’s future must ultimately be great 
and glorious; she is destined to play a part 
distinguished and pre-eminent in the councils 
of the Empire and the world. It is beyond the 
vision of man to picture the future that is latent 
before this opal continent of the Southern Seas. 

Certain it is that Australia’s future is dependent 
upon the continuance in its integrity of the 
British Empire. The inter-dependence of all 
sections of the Empire becomes every day more 
evident. No individual part can attain to its 
best without the help, the co-operation, of the 
whole. Australia enforces this lesson. The 
helping hand must be ever ready from each to 
all, unity must be made to live and grow. 
Unity and co-operation must become so real 
as to be instinctive, so complete as to be im- 
perceptible. The mutual instincts aroused in 
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times of crisis must be operative always. Then 
shall this Empire have achieved its true signifi- 
cance, and the British race take its allotted 
place among the nations. Then shall there be 
peace in the world, and plenteousness in its 
cottages. 


XVII 
CEYLON 


THERE are the few who know Ceylon. They are 
very few; they have spent years upon the island, 
for them it is no sealed book, for them these 
words are not written; we would not be so pre- 
sumptuous. There are the many who call at 
Colombo for a few hours, or at most for a few 
days, who know little or nothing of the island 
before they land, who would see something, and 
that something if possible off the beaten track, 
before they leave, and there are those who are 
constrained to limit their travel to the armchair 
andthe mind. For them these words of personal 
experience are written. 

Our span was limited by the strike of British 
seamen in Australian waters and by duty in 
England. With the least possible delay we 
charter a car in Colombo, fitted to the last detail 
for the road and guided by a Jehu, a Sinhalese, 
an “‘ Admirable Crichton ”’ without that worthy’s 
vulgarity. Nothing comes amiss to him: he 
speaks English well, with a vocabulary sometimes 
a whit too copious for his tongue; he is an enthu- 
siastic naturalist, an historian, an antiquarian, 
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a good driver, and so loyal a subject that he can 
hardly be diverted from speaking of ‘“ his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales.” And so admir- 
ably equipped we set out for Kandy. 

Kandy, as the world knows, was the secluded 
capital of the last native dynasty to rule any 
part of Ceylon, and, as the world does not know 
so well, is approached from Colombo through 
seventy-two miles of scenery of surpassing loveli- 
ness. ‘Tropical vegetation fresh and green and 
luscious, palm trees everywhere, a small boy 
climbing after coconuts, paddy fields, an elephant 
by the roadside, Buddhist monks in their cloaks 
of brightest yellow and with one shoulder bare. 
Sinhalese brown and friendly and_ grinning 
cheerfully at the toot of the motor car. Such is 
the road to Kandy. 

‘To-day Kandy is chiefly renowned as the last 
resting-place of the shrine which shelters one of 
the Buddha’s teeth, a sacred place of pilgrimage, 
and for its natural beauties. This tooth was an 
important adjunct of power in the past. Kings 
carried it with them when in flight, and usurpers 
strove to possess it. Once in the thirteenth cen- 
tury it was carried away to India, but later was 
recovered as a result of the personal efforts of 
the sovereign of the day. 

We make our pilgrimage to the temple as 
darkness falls. The kindness of the librarian 
shows us some manuscripts on palm leaf of 
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great beauty and rarity, and his even greater 
consideration allows us to view the scene below 
from the balcony. The drums are playing within 
the temple court, summoning to worship. The 
air is close and very still; it is raining softly but 
heavily. A mist enshrouds the hilltops that 
loom across the lake, the palm trees linger over 
the water’s edge, drooping their tufted heads 
graceful to the rippleless surface. The mono- 
tonous refrain of the drums within vies with the 
trilling of the cricket without. ‘Twilight deepens 
into darkness. We are of no age and no time. 
The drums grow louder. 

We are summoned to the shrine set within a 
temple gracefully proportioned and beautiful in 
the dim light. The drums grow louder yet. 
The shrine itself is bejewelled with emeralds and 
rubies, sapphires and other precious stones, and 
strewn with the flowers of devotees. ‘There is no 
blend of fanatical bigotry here, but a sincere 
devotion, a welcome, and a peace. We think of 
the representation of punishments waiting the 
sinner depicted on the wall under the colonnade 
without, but Buddhism is not a religion of 
menaces, of worldliness, or revenge. The drums 
cease. 

But Ceylon has magnets more powerful to 
attract us than Kandy. Her dead and ruined 
cities, capitals of the island centuries before 
Kandy’s history began, boasting memorials of 
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a past more glorious than Kandy has ever 
known, and beautiful yet in buildings, in nature, 
and in site: Anuradhapura, Polonnaruwa, and 
Sigiriya. The history of Ceylon from the earliest 
times till the coming of the Portuguese in the 
sixteenth century is an almost continuous 
chronicle of wars between the Sinhalese, natives 
of the island, and the Tamils, natives of Southern 
India. About the year 500 B.c. did the Sin- 
halese, crossing from the mainland, subdue the 
aboriginal tribes and possess themselves of 
Ceylon. Their descendants inhabit the island 
to-day. About 437 B.c. the city of Anuradha- 
pura was founded, and during the reign of Uttiya 
it became the chosen capital of the island, retain- 
ing that distinction for a thousand years until 
A.D. 729. Polonnaruwa was the next capital 
until a.p. 1314, but not continuously. It is to 
these two cities that we will travel, and for 
geographical reasons we will journey backward 
down the ages and see Polonnaruwa first. 

From Kandy to Polonnaruwa is eighty-seven 
miles. The weather is fine, and the vegetation 
fresh and green after the recent heavy rain. 
The first section of the road runs by cultivated 
lands, paddy fields, and coconut groves, and 
villages busy with life. We splash through the 
cooler green of a rubber plantation; more occa- 
sionally a plantation of tea, of coffee, of pepper, 
or of cacao, the red fruit of the last tree hanging 
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like Chinese lanterns over the roadway. Soon 
the plantations become fewer, human life scarcer, 
and we enter the jungle. Our road—and its 
surface is good if narrow—is hewn through a 
maze of shrubs and trees entangled with giant 
creepers of a bright and surprising green, and 
so thick that even the tropical sun can scarcely 
penetrate. 

Wild flowers are rich by the roadside: the 
orange bloom of the lantana interspersed with a 
blue flower of unknown name, and a large yellow 
wild daisy, and rarer a hedge of scarlet hibiscus. 
Butterflies abound of every colour and size, but 
in greatest number white, sometimes in flights so 
large as to create the impression of a snowstorm 
on the stage. There is no traffic but for an 
occasional bullock cart heavily laden. In 
Swampy ground the buffalo wallows up to his 
neck in happiness and mire, and on his back 
perches a crow. Cranes hover overhead, a 
tortoise tarries across the road, and a lizard, or 
more rarely a snake, flashes and disappears. 

As we near Polonnaruwa monkeys swing from 
tree to tree, chattering and playing, a jackal is 
surprised at a bend in the road, and a giant kite 
bears off its prey. Leopards are still sometimes 
seen. Many-coloured birds are plentiful, and 
gleam green and blue and orange in the strong 
sunlight. We overtake a fishing party returning 
with a fine catch, and carrying the fish suspended 
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on poles across bare and glistening shoulders, as 
the Biblical illustrations of our childhood repre- 
sent the spies returning with grapes from the 
Promised Land. The interest of the road never 
wanes, though the sun is hot overhead and the 
way is long. 

We stop but once on the road—at Dambulla. 
We clamber up the hillside and over slippery 
rocks in the scorching mid-day sun to the cave 
temples hewn from the solid rock. A century 
before Christ, a king of Ceylon, hard pressed by 
the Tamils, made in these rocks his sanctuary, 
until fortune smiled and he regained his throne 
and capital. Itis to this king, we were told, that 
we owe the decoration of the temples, though 
many times renewed. The temples are five in 
number and large. Frescoes are painted within 
on the rock face, and around sit statues of the 
Buddha, in one temple fifty-eight in number, 
and each more than life-size. The only light to 
guide us is that of two small candles carried by 
the priest. When we come out into broad day 
a glorious panorama is spread at our feet, and 
far away across the distance stands the rock of 
Sigiriya, mushroom-shaped, rising sheer from the 
plain, a caprice of nature, where a parricide king 
held for eighteen years his capital till justice 
exacted penalty. 

Polonnaruwa has a fascination all its own. It 
is utterly lonely. Our exclusive company the 
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ruins and the jungle, the squirrels, the monkeys 
and the hornets. No guides to pester, no 
children to chatter, no beggars to beg. This 
capital city of the past is a deserted city still. 
Long may it so remain. 

The rest-house is beautifully placed, over- 
looking a magnificent stretch of artificial lake 
wreathed in trees. These lakes play an important 
part in the adornment of both Polonnaruwa and 
Anuradhapura. The Sinhalese well understand 
the decorative effect of water. In English these 
lakes are ungraciously and inappropriately called 
tanks, to which useful but homely receptacle they 
bear no resemblance whatever. 

Not long ago the jungle covered these ruins 
at Polonnaruwa; it laps them now and adds 
its quota to their beauty. It is impossible to 
attempt any description of these ruins here. 
They are of a later date and less extensive, but 
more complete and more varied than those at 
Anuradhapura; for us their solitude gave them 
a greater charm. No traveller will regret his 
venture to either, and those who would read of 
them must turn to Mr. Mitton’s delightful book, 
* The Lost Cities of Ceylon.” 

Polonnaruwa is associated with one of Ceylon’s 
greatest kings—Parakrama. He found his 
country’s fortunes at the lowest ebb and raised 
them to heights they have never since attained. 
He built like a great monarch. But our enthu- 
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siasm for the palace, the temples, and the 
monasteries of this great king must not make 
us overlook what is perhaps the most impressive 
wonder of all Polonnaruwa: jungle-encircled Gal 
Vihare. Here are the giant statues carved out 
of the solid rock, and reverenced by Buddhists 
the world over. Of their kind they have few 
rivals. We come upon them suddenly. As we 
approach, two monkeys jump down from a tree 
before the shrine and, bounding across the bare 
ground, disappear into the jungle, where swaying 
branches mark the progress of their flight. The 
main figures of the hewn group are of the Buddha 
prostrate and attaining Nirvana, huge but 
graceful, and at his head his disciple Ananda 
with face and bearing expressive of poignant 
grief. Again it is the setting, the unexpected- 
ness, of the giant carvings that frame their con- 
templative beauty in the memory. Ceylon is 
an island of meditation. 

Another sixty-five miles and we reach Anurad- 
hapura as evening falls and fireflies twinkle like 
myriad stars in the dense foliage. The ruins at 
Anuradhapura are very extensive, and days and 
weeks might be spent roaming among them, 
inspecting the beautiful stonework and carving 
which abounds, the ruins of temples, monas- 
teries, and bathing pools, picturing fancies and 
conjuring up memories of long ago. 

Here are several “ Dagobas,” shrines for the 
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reception of sacred relics; great monuments of 
brick, most of them overgrown with foliage and 
resembling the dome of some giant cathedral 
severed and growing from the ground. Almost 
in the centre of the town flourishes the sacred 
Bo tree. This venerable tree is more than two 
thousand years old, and has grown from a 
branch of that Bo tree under which the Buddha 
sat in India, the medium of revelation. Its 
history is as clearly attested as the passage of 
centuries will allow, and there is no reason to 
doubt that it is as old as it is claimed to be. A 
temple has now grown around the tree, but all 
who wish may visit it. 

The setting of Anuradhapura is perfect. 
Great trees and rich green grass, a glorious 
parkland, artificial lakes and bathing pools, in 
which Sinhalese wash and bathe to-day, tropical 
flowers and vegetation. Reluctantly we tear 
ourselves away to journey, via Puttalam and 
Negombo, back to Colombo. The road does not 
lack interest, though human rather than animal. 
Groves of coconut palms fringe the road, and 
many villages are passed through as we near 
Colombo. Under a verandah an old man, with 
a long white beard, and dressed in a piece of 
cloth and a pair of spectacles, is reading the 
newspaper. At another village a wedding is in’ 
progress; flags decorate the street, and gossips 
stand at their doors, expectant, as in any other 
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land, to see the bridal couple pass. Animal life 
is almost entirely domestic: a diminutive pig, 
snorting contentedly at the inside of a coconut, 
a ragged hen evading a motor-car, and cattle by 
the roadside. <A broad, slow, sluggish, thick 
brown river. The smell of the sea, Colombo, 
and the west. 
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